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ABSTRACT 



This training manual is intended for use as the basis of a 
training program by a trainer or as a tool for self -directed learning by an 
independent reader. An introduction (Chapter 1) looks at the user in relation 
to the training program: who will use the training manual, locating oneself, 
building on one's relationship with adult literacy learning programs, using 
the text for both training and independent reading, and developing networks 
of support. Part 1 (chapters 2-6) looks at the planning of the adult literacy 
learning program by considering what kind of literacy for adults one is 
trying to promote through the literacy learning program; what kind of 
participant group one will work with and where adult literacy learners will 
come from; what kind(s) of teaching- learning approaches will be used in our 
adult literacy learning program; how it will be determined whether the 
program will be successful; and how one can ensure that the goals and the 
goals of the participants match. Part 2 (chapters 7-9) looks at how to 
resource the program. General principles of resource management are followed 
by looking in particular at housing the learning group, equipping state 
space, and provision of funds for the program. Discussions follow of the 
selection and support of the facilitators and of the provision of 
teaching- learning materials. Part 3 (chapters 10-12) examines how the program 
will be run and its activities monitored; how far the adult literacy learning 
program can be widened into other activities; and what plans can be made for 
the participants and other stakeholders to continue after the end of the 
program. Each chapter includes informational material, activities, and key 
questions. Appendixes include case studies, notes to trainer, case studies 
questions, and 67 references and further reading. (YLB) 
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“the biggest problem 
with existing literacy 
learning programs is 
helping the participants 
to transfer what they 
learn in the classroom 
into use in their daily 
lives” 

“helping groups with 
their literacies may be 
better then asking them 
to learn our literacy” 

“non-literate persons 
are already engaging in 
literacy activities; our 
aim is to help them do 
this better” 

“no-one has benefited 
from learning literacy; 
they only benefit from 
using literacy” 



“using community- 
based texts in addition 
to the primer will help 
the people to learn 
more effectively” 
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community in our 
planning and 
management is a 
challenge but an 
exciting challenge” 
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Note to the User 

This training manual has been developed to serve two purposes 

a) to be used as the basis of a training program. 

To this end, some comments are addressed to the Trainer. 

b) to be read independently of a training program as a tool 
for self-directed learning. To this end, some remarks are 
addressed to the Independent Reader. 

Both sets of users may of course use this manual in whichever 
way they prefer, starting where they wish to start and finishing 
where they wish to finish. But we recommend that you look at 
the Introduction before you begin to work on any section which 
touches upon your current interest. 

And for the Trainer, we strongly recommend that at an early stage 
you look at Appendix A which seeks to help you to plan your 
training course. It will indicate some of the things you need to 
prepare to make the training program most effective, some of the 
instructions you may need to pass on to the trainees. 

We hope that you will find this training manual as helpful 
as we found the process of writing it has been. 

— Alan Rogers 
— Joanie Cohen-Mitchell 
— Udaya Manandhar 
June 2000 
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Who this Training Manual is 
For and How it Can be Used 

T his introductory section will look at yourself in relation to 
the training program : 

• who will use this training manual? 

• locating yourself 

• building on your relationship with adult literacy learning programs 
• using this text for both training and independent reading 
• developing networks of support. 
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1. Who Will Dse this Manual? 

T his training manual is intended for all those persons at middle level of 
management in government or non-governmental or private voluntary 
organizations (NGOs or PVOs) who have responsibility for designing and 
managing adult literacy learning programs in the context of developing 
societies. 

Other persons - senior managers with indirect responsibility for such programs, 
trainers, academics and students, and in some cases facilitators - may also use 
this manual. We can regard these people as ‘ eavesdroppers ' ; they are listening 
to (and at times are caught up in) someone else’s conversation. For the main 
group of users of this training manual will normally be NGO and government 
decision-makers in adult education programs, such as headquarters or district 
education officers with oversight of adult literacy learning activities in the field. 
They will include both short-term project staff and longer-term program staff, 
permanent staff and some temporary staff such as supervisors. Most will be full- 
time, a few part-time. 

The manual then is a management tool. It is not a training of trainers’ manual 
or a facilitators’ manual dealing with the classroom situation. It is about how to 
organize the program and how to facilitate the facilitator. 



I Locating Yourself as a Manager 

r First, we may wish to reflect on our role as a middle level manager. We may 
1 see ourself as a bridge between, on the one hand, the local communities in 
which the adult literacy learning program is located (the facilitators and local 
support group, the participants, their families, and the groups they belong to, 
if any) and on the other hand, the senior managers in our organization, and the 
national (and international) sponsoring agencies who may be supporting our 
program. 

Part of our task is to help these two groups to interact. We will need to see the 
program through the eyes of these different groups - to bring the voice of the 
local communities into the headquarters building, to represent their interests, 
and at the same time to bring the facilities and resources of the center out into 
the community. We will need to speak with at least two voices, while at the 
same time remaining true to ourself, our own commitments and visions. 
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ACTIVITY 1.1: 




3. Locating Yourself in Relation to the 
Adult Literacy Learning Program 

W e also need to look at our experience of managing adult literacy learning 
programs. We may have considerable experience already. On the other 
hand, we may never have done this before, and have been asked by our agency 
to start a new program. 

THE CHALLENGES OFTHE PROGRAM 

In either case, it should be possible for us to identify some challenges which we 
either have faced or which we anticipate we will have to face. What have been 
(or will be) some of our problems? And how did we (or will we hope to) deal 
with these? To make this task manageable, we suggest that you limit your list to 
three of the most important challenges. 




ACTIVITY 1.2: 



Some important challenges in managing an adult literacy learning program and 
how they can be dealt with: 

1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

Others: 




METHOD: Small 
group exercise; or 
brainstorm followed 
by small groups 
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These challenges may fall under three main headings: 



• issues relating to management (for example resourcing, monitoring, 
evaluation, recruitment of staff, support of the program etc.) 

• issues relating to methods and materials (textbooks, teaching-learning 
methodologies, training of trainers etc.) 

• issues relating to motivation and perceptions of literacy (the perceptions 
and expectations of the participants, the community, family members, 
sponsoring bodies, employers etc.) 

Note: some problems may fall under more than one of these headings. 

Can you identify any other challenges? 

This training manual is intended to help you to do your work more effectively. 
Its aim is to assist you with the task of planning, implementing and managing an 
adult literacy learning program. 

Each reader will use this training manual in their own way, to meet their own 
concerns. We will all need to work out the implications for ourself in our 
particular setting, in relation to our own management style, and in the context 
of our own local communities and the participants in our programs. The 
material in this manual will need to be adapted to our situation. 

CREATING OR ADAPTING A PROGRAM? 

In managing our adult literacy learning program, we may on the one hand be 
free to create an entirely new program. Or we may be more restricted - i.e. 
have inherited an existing program or be implementing a program (government 
or NGO) which someone else has already designed. 

For the first group, the manual suggests different ways of going about our task. 
There is no one right way to plan and implement such a program. There will be 
choices to be made at every stage, possibilities for innovation and being 
creative, for trying out new approaches, for experimenting. 

For the second group, those of us who are implementing someone else’s 
program, using someone else’s approach and textbooks, this manual is an 
opportunity to look at the program we are managing, to examine the 
assumptions on which it is based, and to consider how it could be different, to 
try to find ways in which the existing program can be adapted by activities 
which will help to make it more effective. Because we are tied to an existing 
program does not mean that we cannot benefit from this guidebook. It will help 
us to reflect critically on what we are doing, to see if there are any ways in 
which we can do it more efficiently. 
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In particular, .it will suggest ways in which we can integrate new approaches 
into our existing program, supplementing the old with some of the newer 
approaches outlined here. It will show us how the participants and the local 
community can be involved increasingly in our existing program, how super- 
visors and facilitators can use the existing program in new ways. We will 
need to identify for ourself some of the problems we will run into in building 
up our program, but it is important that we do not feel that - since we are 
implementing an already established adult literacy learning program - there is 
nothing we can do to make it more effective. We can do something, especially to 
learn from our experience. This is what this manual sets out to help us to do. 



3:14-15 
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ACTIVITY 1.3: 



What is your relationship to your adult literacy learning program: 

a) do you have experience or is it all new to you? 



b) do you have an existing program or will a new program have to be 
created? 



c) are you free to create it or are you running someone else's program? 



Try to answer these questions for yourself. Locate yourself in relation to your 
adult literacy learning program. 




METHOD: Individual 
activity shared in 
groups (experience of 
trainees) 



4. How Should this Manual be Used? 

We see this training manual being used in three main ways. 

a) Some trainers will use it to train other persons in groups and training 
courses. For example, national headquarters staff may use it to train district 
or field staff; or regional groupings of district level managers can use it 
together in their continuing training programs. 

b) Some users of this book will be trainees, participants in these training 
courses. The manual includes a number of activities for such users. 

c) Some readers will be using the text independently of any training program, be 
reading it for their own purposes and at their own pace. In other words, they 

are independent readers. 
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METHOD: Individual 
exercise (expectations 
of trainees) 







For the trainers, we have included some indications of training methodologies 
and teaching-learning material. But this is not a complete day-by-day training 
program. It does not include the many methods which can be used in such 
courses. Examples of activities such as ice-breakers or participant summaries at 
the end/beginning of each day etc., are not included here. For these, trainers 
will need to go to other sources. There are excellent training manuals in various 
parts of the world (see Further Reading for some suggestions). 

On the other hand, the independent readers will be working on their own a 
great deal more than the trainees. The lack of a group context with its shared 
experiences may mean that the material in this manual will only make sense to 
the independent readers if they locate themselves firmly in a particular literacy 
learning program. For they too need to be active in their learning, not just 
armchair readers - for example, to visit adult literacy learning programs, local 
communities (urban and rural), facilitators, supervisors and other managers. 
This is perhaps the main way they can make the material in this book into 
experiential learning material. 



ACTIVITY 1.4: 



You may care to indicate here which group of users of this manual you fall into 
at the moment - 

trainer; 

trainee; 

or independent reader 

You may of course become a member of a different category later; but at the 
moment, while reading this manual, set down here how you see yourself. 



Using the manual for your own purposes: We do not of course envisage that 
this manual will be used simply as it stands - to be followed unthinkingly and 
in the same sequence. Although it is based on field tests, we do not wish anyone 
to be tied to it in its entirety. 

For example, trainers will need to adapt it to their own training course. Every 
training context is different, just as every training group is different. The trainer 
will need to use this collection of material in a way which will best suit their 
context and their own training style. 

The trainees will normally be guided by their trainer(s) into how this manual 
should be used in the context of their training programs. Some of the activities 
outlined in this manual the trainees will undertake on their own; some they will 
complete in small groups or with the aid of the trainer. Once again, this 
material is here to be used , not to be simply read. 
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And the independent readers too will each use it in their own way. We expect 
that some readers will vary the sequence in which they use the material, starting 
with items which particularly concern them (for example, the staffing of adult 
literacy programs; or setting the objectives; or monitoring and evaluation), and 
moving backwards and forwards throughout the text as they feel the material 
will best meet their situation. We welcome this. We have put in the margins 
cross referencing and labeling to make this process easier. But we hope that by 
the time that these readers have finished with the text, they will have looked at 
every section and will have studied more closely those parts which particularly 
concern them or which are new to them. 

5. Building the Manual 

Structure: In planning this book as both a training course and a guidebook, 
we have set out twelve sections - this Introduction, then five sections dealing 
with devising our plans, three sections dealing with implementing our plans, 
and three sections dealing with managing our program. But you do not need to 
follow this structure. Start where you are, with matters which most concern you 
at the moment. 



O 
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ACTIVITY 1.5: 



Make a short list of issues which concern you most at the moment and which 
sections of this manual apply to these issues. Use the Contents list to help you. 
You can refer to Activity 1.2 if you wish. 



ISSUE 



SECTION OFTHIS MANUAL 
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(cross-reference 

sample) 




METHOD; Negotiate 
the agenda for the 
training program. 

Poster session 




Terminology: The manual is intended for use in different countries in Asia, 
Africa and the Americas. Adult literacy learning programs in these regions 
often differ significantly, especially in the terms they use to describe their 
activities. For example, the learning group leader may be called an animator, a 
facilitator, a teacher, tutor, promoter, instructor, literacy group leader or some 
other term. We have chosen terms which we believe will make our sense plain 
to the biggest number of readers. But we hope that you will replace any of 
these words with those which you normally use in your own work. Please do 
not let our language deter you from using this manual. 




Key theme: This manual approaches learning adult literacy skills from a 
different perspective from that usually adopted, and it will be helpful if we 
could recognize this from the start. We are more concerned to encourage 
the use of literacy skills than simply the learning of literacy skills. The aim of 
our programs is not just to help the participants to learn how to read (the 
primer) or write (the primer exercises). Rather it is to help them to use literacy 
skills in their everyday lives. The success of our programs will be judged, not 
by how many of the participants finish the training course or pass the test, but 
by how many of them will be found reading and writing for their own purposes 
after the training program has ended. And as we shall see, we do not believe 
that it is a question of learning literacy skills first and then using them later; we 
believe that adult participants learn their literacy skills best through the 
immediate use of literacy (this is expanded in Chapter 2). 



Cross-cutting themes: Throughout every section, there are a number of 
cross-cutting themes. 

a) learning from experience. We suggest that the participants in literacy 
learning programs learn best through experiential methods, by engaging in 
real literacy tasks, not just the exercises in the primer. Without experience, 
what is learned will remain all theory. This is true of all adult learning. So, 
as you work your way through this manual, we shall ask you to use your own 
experience. 



See 

:3:i2-i5l 

7 : 4-10 

Chap 10 



b) participation. We try at all stages to explore ways to get the local 
community and the participants in the adult literacy learning programs 
directly involved in planning, implementing and managing the program. 
There are many stakeholders in any adult literacy learning program; and we 
hope that, as you progress through this training experience, you will come to 
identify more clearly who these stakeholders are for your own programs, to 
realize the value of including them in your discussions and decision-making, 
and to find ways of making this possible. It is, after all, not your program but 
theirs. Participatory management is a major thrust of our approach. Helping 
you to share your task is one of the chief aims of this manual. 
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c) adult learning. The participants in our literacy learning groups are adults, not 
children. Most learning programs designed for children tend to be made in a 
planned pre-sequenced linear fashion, from simple to complex, from concrete 
to abstract, and the learning is then applied later. Adults (and children in their 
‘outside’ learning) tend to learn more through life. Instead of ‘learn first, then 
do’, they ‘learn through doing’. In other words, they learn through their 
existing daily activities, not for their activities; and this means that such 
learning is not straightforward but ‘messy’. 

Traditional approaches to helping adults to learn literacy skills have been 
based on children’s learning programs, but with teaching-learning materials 
adapted to what others have identified as adult needs and interests. That is, 
learn first through a special textbook, and read and write for real later. Our 
approach to adults learning literacy is to help them to learn through doing 
their own real literacy activities. We shall explore in several places some of 
the implications of this approach. 

d) contextualized learning. This fact means that each adult literacy learning 
program needs to be set into its immediate and individual context. And that 
will mean that every learning group will engage in different learning 
activities. It has been well said that 




"Learning and literacy skills are enhanced when the program is 
contextualized (that is, associated with personal realities) and when it 
challenges the learners’ interpretations of experience through critical 
discourse". (Mezirow 1996 pi 18) 

Each group will set different goals for themselves. Even those learning 
programs which use a common textbook (a decontextualized primer) can 
supplement this with local literacy materials and tasks chosen by the 
participants to meet their immediate needs. 

One of the things which is becoming increasingly recognized about adult 
literacy learning programs is that a universalized approach, uniform learning 
programs using single kinds of teaching-learning materials can no longer meet 
the very varied needs for literacy of different groups in society. Diversification 
in adult literacy - as in others fields of education and training - is now a fact of 
life. Learning literacy is a contextualized activity — it takes place in a particular 
context and relates to that context. 




This will be one of the most difficult things for those who are accustomed to 
existing approaches to adult literacy teaching to come to terms with; but we 
believe this is essential if we are to move beyond the existing decontextualized 
programs and to develop learning programs which are more effective. These 
approaches are being adopted in many different parts of the world already; and 
a wider use of them will lead to such programs having greater impact. 
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But managers tend to prefer uniform programs because these make issues of 
resourcing and monitoring easier. Coping with a large regional or even national 
program where every learning group is doing a different thing is hard. But it is 
not impossible. It is done, for example, in income-generating programs where 
each group chooses its own form of activity. Increasing diversity, not 
uniformity, is the current aim of many development programs. 

e) critical learning. As we have seen above, literacy skills can best be learned 
when the adult participants engage in critical discussion - not just accepting 
everything in a literacy textbook (primer) as the truth but testing it against 
their own experience. The programs we propose in this manual will 
encourage the participants to engage in the critical use of literacy. 



Problems we may face: Managing an innovative adult literacy learning program 
like this may create a number of issues relating to our own management 
situation. Barriers will arise, especially from those who are wedded to traditional 
approaches or from those who may not understand our reasons for working in 
this way. It will be helpful if, throughout your use of this manual, you could try 
to identify those points at which problems are likely to arise in your own context, 
and ask yourself what you plan to do about these problems. 



Format: We see each section as a more or less self-contained training session. 
We start most chapters by asking you to look at your own experience or 
expectations of the subject under discussion. At the end of each chapter, we list 
some of the key questions which could form the basis for on-going debate. We 
do not list the key points being made: our aim is not to tell you how to go about 
it, but to provoke you to ask yourselves some questions about what you are 
doing and how you could do it better. You alone know your own situation, your 
own issues and the resources available to you. We want you to work out your 
own program, not adopt ours. 
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Throughout the manual, we shall refer to some items as ‘Journal entry’. We 
suggest that every reader (trainer, trainee or independent reader) keeps their own 
record of the training program and their own responses to the questions either in 
a separate journal or on looseleaf pages to be added to this manual. This could 
be the beginning of a process of keeping our own management journal, to be 
continued after the end of using this manual. 



Working with this manual: The approach to learning literacy skills which we 
have adopted here stresses two things - that not everything comes from the 
teacher/facilitator; and secondly, that learning is active, not passive. We want to 
apply these same two principles to this training manual. 
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a) Not everything comes to you from this manual: This manual is not 
enough on its own. We want you (the readers of this manual) to add to it the 
experience you already possess. And we will suggest that you test your 
views against what you see and hear in the field - to go out to visit classes in 
your neighborhood, to talk with other literacy workers, etc. 

We have provided some case studies from Asia, Africa and Latin America, 
both rural and urban. From time to time, we suggest that you refer to these to 
look for examples of what is being discussed. But we also recommend that you 
add to these by writing one or two case studies of your own. To help you, we 
attach in Appendix B a list of the questions we asked of those who wrote the 
case studies. The manual is bound in loose-leaf form, so that you can extract 
items for use and add items to suit your own situation. 

This manual is not a complete exploration of all the issues relating to managing 
an adult literacy learning program. Our intention is to open doors for you, to 
encourage you to explore your own work further. As time goes on, you will feel 
the need for further learning about literacy for yourself, for further help. We 
have suggested some further reading and sources to help you to continue to 
develop as you run your own program. 

b) Active learning: Throughout the text, we have put in some Activity boxes. 
It is very tempting to slide over these and to read on without interrupting the 
flow of the argument by writing in these boxes. But if we are going to get 
the most value out of this manual, we suggest that every now and again we 
should pause and relate the material being discussed to our own experience. 
That is the purpose of these boxes - to give us time to reflect and apply the 
content to our own work. Most of them are very short, just the writing of a 
sentence or two. If you do not wish to write on these pages, we suggest that 
you could write on separate pages and add these to the folder. 

6. Feedback 

F or any training program to be effective, some feedback will be necessary. 
Therefore, feedback in relation to this training manual will also be important. 

Mentor: One useful way in which feedback may be obtained is through 
identifying some friend or colleague who will serve as a critical friend or 
‘mentor’. It need not be someone who is very knowledgeable about adult 
literacy but it should be someone we know reasonably well and who we know is 
interested; someone with whom we can discuss the text of this manual and how 
to adapt it to our own particular context. It could be a senior level manager, 
another trainer, another staff member, a friend in another NGO or department 
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etc. It is always useful to get a second opinion; and if you get to a section 
which you are finding it hard to understand or to see how to relate it to your 
own situation, to have someone to discuss it with will be particularly helpful. 
Again, in relation to the writing activities in this manual, you could run your 
written comments past someone else to get their views about them. Learning 
from and with one’s peers is a helpful and effective way to learn. 




levels: 




a) at the level of the training program: We believe that it will be useful if 
every training program could build for itself a network of supporters - 
people chosen on the basis of personal friendship who can provide feedback 
to the trainer(s) and trainees. Just as the village or urban adult literacy 
learning program is best if it is supported by a local community group, so 
too a training program would become more effective if there is some support 
group to assist it with its work. 



b) at the regional or national or country level: We believe it will be of great 
value if every country can build up a national network of adult literacy 
‘mentors’ who can reflect critically on the experience of helping adults with 
their literacy practices in that country; who can share their experiences and 
learn from each other, who can provide feedback to the more local networks 
This training manual can become part of the resources for this kind of 
support for adult literacy teaching. 



c) at the international level: Such national networks need their own feedback 
systems - including some training facilities and on-going support. Save the 
Children (US), which is one of the joint sponsors of this training manual, has 
in its country offices staff who can either provide feedback or identify other 
people who can provide that feedback. And in its international headquarters, 

V 
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there are staff dealing with educational matters who can provide advice, 
through networking with their country offices. The Center for International 
Education at the University of Massachusetts also has staff expert in this 
field, and has extensive international networks with individuals and agencies 
who could help in this work, such as the International Council for Adult 
Education which has an International Literacy Support Scheme. Education 
for Development, a development agency based in the UK, has been using the 
approaches suggested in this manual in developing countries for many years. 
Those who wish to pursue this are invited to contact these organizations. 
Their addresses are on the final Evaluation page. 



Key Questions — Chapter 1 

Before each of us starts this training program, we need to ask ourselves 
individually: 

What are my relations with 

- the local adult literacy centers; 

- my senior managers? 

Am I free to develop a new program or to change an existing one; 
or am I obliged to run somebody else's program? 

Looking at the list of contents, which subject is of greatest interest to me at 
the moment? What is my biggest problem, my main concern? 

Where shall I start in this manual? 

What kind of support network do I have? 
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literacy learning program. To do this, we suggest that we could consider the 
following questions: 

• What kind of literacy for adults are we trying to promote through 
our literacy learning program? (chapter 2) 

• What kind of participant group will we work with? Where will the 
adult literacy learners come from? (chapter 3) 

• What kind(s) of teaching-learning approaches will be used in our 
adult literacy learning program? (chapter 4) 

• How will we determine whether our program will be successful or not? 
(chapter 5) 

• How can we ensure that our goals and the goals of the participants 
match? (chapter 6) 

You do not of course have to use each of these sections in sequence - you can 
start where you feel you have most interest. But when you have worked through 
the whole of this planning process, we will propose that you evaluate your learn- 
ing and the decisions you have taken. 

Throughout the training program, we will suggest that you try to find ways to 
share your planning process with the other stakeholders rather than do everything 
yourself. This will help to ensure that the program is more relevant and therefore 
more effective. 

For those engaged in a more formal training program, we estimate that, in a five 
days' course, with three main training sessions each day, this first part will take 
two days (see Appendix A). 
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Defining the Task: What 
Do We Mean by Literacy? 

T 

I his training session will examine 



• what we mean by literacy 

• the fact that there are different kinds of literacies 

• the importance of literacy activities in daily life 

• literacy tasks and literacy texts 

• and how adults learn while engaging in their own literacies. 
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F ew of us who use this manual have ever experienced what it means to be illit- 
erate. Even when we have visited countries with a different language and 
script, we still look at these scripts and texts with an understanding that they 
mean something and can be deciphered. It is therefore hard for us to understand 
what it means to be living in our own society and to be unable to decode the 
symbols which some other people seem to decode easily. 

But we all use literacy. And this is where we need to start when we look at 
adult literacy learning programs - what literacy is and how we use it. 




METHOD: 
Poster session 



ACTIVITY 2.1: 



List here some of the recent literacy activities you have engaged in - 
some reading and writing tasks which you have undertaken. 



0 
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1. The Importance of Literacy 

M ost adult literacy programs start by emphasizing the fact that literacy is 
important in today’s world. But we need to ask, ‘important to whom?’ 
The value of literacy will vary according to who is talking about it. 



ACTIVITY 2.2: 



Think about some of the ways in which literacy is important to the following 

persons or bodies: 

a) the government: why do they wish to increase the uses of literacy? 

b) development agencies: why do they wish to develop literacy skills in the 
community? 

c) commercial agencies: why would they wish to see more people reading 
and writing? 

d) villagers and urban dwellers: why would they wish to increase or improve 
their literacy activities? 

Can you think of any other persons or groups who would find it important for 

community members to have useful literacy skills? 




METHOD: Socio- 
drama or role play: 
summary notes in jour- 
nals after the exercises 



It is however very important that we do not exaggerate the difficulties of per- 
sons being non-literate, or the benefits of developing literacy skills. Many peo- 
ple (both men and women) are able to live full, rewarding and rich lives without 
literacy skills; and again, having literacy skills does not mean that every prob- 
lem will be solved (for example, that literate persons will no longer be cheat- 
ed). Many of us can think of people we know who either are non-literate but 
living satisfying lives, or who have literacy skills but do not always use them 
effectively. See if you can think of any in your own experience. 

We are not saying that literacy activities are not important. We are saying that 
the importance of literacy is not universal but depends on the person(s) engaged 
in the literacy activity and on the context in which the literacy activity takes 
place. 
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2. Literacy and Living 

L iteracy activities are part of the process of living our daily lives. They form 
part of our communication activities with others. Every one of us, literate 
and non-literate alike, find ourselves faced with some literacy tasks we wish to 
perform, with some texts we need to read or create. 

The theme of this manual is that adults will learn literacy skills best through 
using these daily literacy activities, these tasks and texts, in real life rather than 
through using only a textbook (primer) in a classroom. 



2.1 LITERACY IN COMMUNICATION 

Literacy is part of communication between people and between agencies. 
Communication can take many forms - visual (i.e. using signs and symbols or 
color schemes), non-verbal (i.e. using signs we may make with our hands or 
other parts of our bodies), artefactual (i.e. using things we design or place strate- 
gically to make statements), oral (i.e. using speech) or literate (i.e. using writ- 
ten texts of some kind or other) etc. Many forms of communication combine 
different elements. 

All of us engage in communication every day of life. And all of us, including 
non-literate persons, engage in literate communications. Non-literate people 
like others use texts, that is, they receive or send textual communications: they 
fill in forms, they pay bills. They may get someone else to write the text or read 
it for them, but they are not excluded from literate communication. 

Here we may note four main kinds of communications which use written texts: 

a) individual - we make and use some kinds of texts for our own purposes, to 
communicate with ourselves (e.g. in the form of reminder notes) 

b) family and household - communications in the home between members of 
the household 

c) community and social communications 

d) work-based communications. 

Can you think of any other kinds of communication which use written 
or printed texts? 
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ACTIVITY 2.3: 



Look at the literacy activities you have listed above (Activity 2.1) and see if you 
can identify which of them are 

a) personal (i.e. you did it on your own, like reading a magazine or newspaper 
or writing a diary) 



b) family (e.g. leaving a note for another member of the family or writing a 
shopping list or receiving a school communication etc) 



c) community or social (e.g. a religious literacy or some group you belong to, 
or political) 



d) work-based (i.e. related to your main occupation, like reading a notice at 
work or instructions about work or an advertisement for a job etc) 



e) any others? 



Note: it may not always be easy to distinguish between the categories, 
as they often overlap. 



2.2 LITERACY TASKS 

Among those who are writing about literacy today, it has become normal to 
refer to literacy events as the different acts of reading and/or writing which 
we all engage in (for example, making a daily entry in a diary or journal), and 
literacy practices to refer to the way in which we do such acts, the customary 
patterns of literacy activities which different societies and different groups in 
every society adopt (for example, some people who keep a diary write it up at 
night, others in the morning or at some other time). This is helpful, but it con- 
centrates too much on the actual acts of reading or writing; it may leave out all 
those literacy activities which non-literate persons engage in, using their own 
strategies. 




METHOD: Individual 
activities shared in 
small group work 
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The best way then to think about literacy in any community is in terms of 
literacy tasks. All of us engage (or wish to engage) in some form of literacy 
tasks - in our daily lives in the home, in the community, at work and especially 
during special events such as births, deaths, marriages, festivals and holidays 
etc. We engage in some of them very easily, because we are used to them 
and feel confident about them; we engage in others with a feeling of being 
uncomfortable, and frequently get other persons to help us. 



See III 
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Local literacies: Literacy then is a ‘situated’ activity. It takes place in a partic- 
ular place at a particular time for a particular purpose. There are many different 
kinds of literacies, just as there are many different contexts in which literacy 
tasks take place. The form of literacy tasks which are used in existing adult lit- 
eracy learning programs are ‘school-based literacies’ - they consist of working 
through textbooks or other formal learning materials with the hope that this can 
then be applied to other community literacies. But it is not easy to transfer 
school-based literacies into, for example, religious literacies or commercial lit- 
eracies (for this, see Street 1984). That is the key problem we face; how to help 
people with their real community literacies. 




2.3 LITERACY MATERIALS (TEXTS) 

All literacy activities depend on texts. All around us, we can find texts of some 
kind - printed or handwritten. 

We can divide these texts into three main groups: 



a) found texts 

b) brought-in texts 

c) created texts. 

a) Found texts: These are texts which already exist in our homes and commu- 
nities - things like calendars or post-office forms or packets on food in the 
shops or writing on the walls or election posters etc. 



It is often said that villages in developing countries do not have any texts in 
them for the villagers to use. But a careful look at these villages will often 
reveal that there are a number of ‘found texts’ in them already. This has been 
found in detailed surveys which have been made in communities as far apart 
as Sierra Leone and Nigeria in Africa, Bangladesh and the Philippines in 
Asia, and Guatemala in Latin America. 

b) Brought-in texts: There will however be some texts which we may expect 
to find in the locality but which are not there naturally. These are items 
which people in the area find useful for their own purposes or interesting to 
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read and use. These can be brought in to the local community. School text- 
books are an example of brought-in texts, but so are newspapers and maga- 
zines, or government forms, or extension leaflets etc. For many people, bills 
arrive to be paid. In some communities, one kind of text may exist as a 
found text; in other communities, the same text would need to be brought in. 

c) Created texts: These are the texts we all make in the course of our daily 
living. We write notes to ourselves or to other people, or shopping lists; we 
keep accounts. We write on our calendar or in our diary to remind us and 
other members of our family of some coming event. At work, we may need 
to keep records of work done. In the family, we may have to send a note to 
the school with the children, or write a message to a family member who is 
away. If we are a member of a group, there are notes of group meetings and 
other paper-work to be done in connection with the activities of that group. 
There are many kinds of created texts. 

Sometimes, our literacy tasks will combine two of these kinds of texts. For 
example, to get a loan or a license, we will usually have to fill in a form. This 
may be either already existing in the community or specially fetched-in; and it 
is a text for writing as well as for reading. A form is then both a found or 
brought-in text and a created text - we both read it and write it. 




Example of found texts in India. Note mixture of writing and drawing. Alan Rogers 
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METHOD: Individual 
work, then shared in 
small groups 



0 




ACTIVITY 2.4: 


IDENTIFYING LITERACY TASKS AND LITERACY TEXTS. 

We have provided a table for you to complete. Look again at Activity 2.3 to see if 
you can identify texts which are found, brought in or created. 


TASKS 


TEXTS (found, brought-in, created) 


Personal literacy tasks 




Family literacy tasks 




Community/social literacy tasks 




Work-based literacy tasks 
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3. Using Literacy Tasks for 
Learning Literacy Skills 

A lmost all people agree that an adult literacy learning program is intended to 
help people with their real-life literacies - to cope with their literacy tasks 
and the texts on which these tasks are based. As we have seen, non-literate peo- 
ple already encounter real literacy texts and undertake real literacy tasks. Our 
learning program then is not the start of something which they do not already 
do. Rather, like many other forms of development activity such as nutrition and 
farming, it is an intervention in their lives to help them to do more effectively 
some activity they are already doing and wish to do more effectively. 



3.1) Traditional approaches: Until very recently, the normal way in which such 
a literacy intervention was made was through a program designed to help the par- 
ticipants to learn literacy skills in a decontextualised way from textbooks in a for- 
mal adult literacy class. The aim was to learn such skills first and then later to 
apply those skills. There are many reasons for this. First, the model is drawn 
from primary schools - that is the way many children leam literacy skills in 
school and it is felt that that is the way all persons leam literacy skills. Secondly, 
building literacy learning programs which are based on the localized literacy 
tasks of the participants - not on what other people think are those tasks but on 
what the participants themselves say are their own tasks - is not an easy thing for 
managers to do. Some managers are engaged on large-scale programs with hun- 
dreds of centers and thousands of participants. Both practically and ideologically, 
they and their senior managers often find themselves reluctant to commit them- 
selves to a highly contextualised and diversified adult literacy learning program. 
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* Literacy ” is usually seen as 
education (‘school’) rather 
than as helping adults with 
their social and occupation- 
al tasks . Mexico . 
UNESCO/J. S. Bach 



Learning literacy through a 
real literacy task. Ecuador. 
UNESCO/Dominique Roger 



However, it is becoming widely 
recognized that such generalized 
programs with centrally prepared 
teaching-learning materials have 
been largely ineffective - and they 
continue to be ineffective. And 
thus everywhere, there is a search 
for new approaches to helping 
adults to learn and develop their 
literacy skills. 

One of the main reasons which 
has been identified in many differ- 
ent places for this relative lack of 
success is that such programs 
rarely help the participants to 
transfer the school-based literacy 

they leam in the adult literacy class into daily use in their lives. The numbers of 
persons who become able to use literacy skills fluently and regularly through 
such formal adult literacy classes are on the whole small. And (it is argued) 
without such use of literacy skills, literacy will bring no real gains, no improve- 
ment in the quality of the lives of the participants and the communities in which 
they live: 





...it is not the learning of literacy skills which brings about economic and 
social development but the use of literacy skills in real situations... to achieve 
their own goals which will bring whatever benefit literacy can bring to the 
participants and their communities.” (Rogers et al 1999 p80) 



It can then be argued that the aim of our adult literacy learning programs is not 
just to help people to learn literacy skills but to help them to use literacy for 
their own chosen life-enhancing purposes. 




See 
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3.2) The experiential approach: So a number of alternative approaches to 
adult literacy learning programs have grown up and are being used in various 
parts of the developing world. In most of these, the learning program is based - 
at least in part - on the real literacy tasks which the participants engage in or 
which they wish to engage in. Our understandings of adult learning show that 
many people leam best, not through special decontextualized learning programs 
in a classroom but through those normal activities which they undertake in their 
everyday lives. They leam cooking by cooking for real; they learn to be parents 
by being parents; they learn farming or fishing by farming or fishing in their 
lives, not by attending courses on these subjects. So too they leam literacy skills 
through the real literacy tasks they already engage in during their lives, through 
the real texts which they encounter in the course of their lived experiences. 



0 
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FIG 2.1: RELATIONSHIP OF ADULT LITERACY 
LEARNING PROGRAM (ALLP) 

TO LITERACY TASKS OF PARTICIPANTS. 



-existing literacy Activities 



Life span 



enhanced literacy activities 
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The experiential approach to learning then is based on localized literacy activi- 
ties rather than on a common textbook. For some practitioners urge that the 
best way to help the participants to use what they learn in the classroom in daily 
life is to bring the real literacy activities of the particular community into the 
learning group rather than trying to take school-based literacy activities (the 
primer exercises) out into daily life. 
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3.3 The critical approach: It has however been suggested that to use existing 
real literacy activities as the basis for learning literacy skills will not lead to 
developmental change, to social transformation. This is arguably true. But we 
are not suggesting that the group should use local literacy tasks and local texts 
without thinking deeply about them. We have seen above that "learning and lit- 
eracy skills are enhanced when the program .. challenges the learner’s interpre- 
tations of experience through critical discourse". And we shall see later how a 
critical approach can be taken to every text (including the literacy primer itself) 
which the literacy learner uses (for a fuller discussion, see chapter 9). 

Choice: We have then a choice to make - between using a traditional school- 
based approach, an experiential approach using real literacy tasks and texts, or 
a critical approach, looking at every text to see the power relationships which 
underlie it. Each of these has advantages and each of them has its own set of 
problems. The key decision seems to be between a universalized general 
approach to learning literacy using a common learning text in the dominant or 
school-based literacy, or a more localized (contextualized) learning program, 
with local texts chosen by the facilitator and participants for learning. Or it may 
be that a combination of both approaches is possible. 



To a large extent, the decision will be easy if we work with existing develop- 
mental groups - for their purpose will be to further the work of their group; and 
they will wish to use their own texts for this purpose. A more complex choice 
faces us when we develop programs which set up new literacy learning classes, 
for we may then be under pressure to use a traditional primer rather than the 
real literacy tasks and texts of the participants. 
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This is the single most important decision we shall have to make. Shall we use 
the existing literacy tasks and texts of the participants as the basis of the learn- 
ing program or shall we use our own literacy tasks and texts (a primer) instead? 
Or perhaps we can decide to use a mixture of both approaches. This is dis- 
cussed in more detail in Chapter 9 below. Our aim is to help local people with 
their literacy activities. We can do this either by asking them to join our litera- 
cy activities first before they deal with their own, or we can help them directly 
with their own literacy tasks and texts. 
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Managing a localized literacy learning program: While the use of universal- 
ized programs seems to be rather discredited because of their high failure rate, if 
we decide to use a more experiential approach, we are still faced with the practi- 
cal problem, how to run a localized and diversified literacy learning program on 
a large scale. There is growing interest in this. For example, the Indian Total 
Literacy Campaign is locally diversified, although in every District a common 
learning program is pursued. But although this already happens in the case of 
income-generation programs (where each local group chooses which kind of 
income generating activity they wish to do), to allow the same choice in adult 
literacy learning programs for some reason is often not felt to be possible: 
adults (so it is thought) need a uniform learning program. We hope this manual 
will suggest some ways in which a localized learning program can be built up 
and managed, ways in which the large-scale can be interpreted locally. 

We shall discuss this in more depth later; but here we would reiterate our view 
that the aim of all adult literacy learning programs is to provide assistance to the 
participants with the literacy tasks which they wish to do more confidently and 
more independently. All of our participants will have literacy tasks they engage 
in or wish to engage in as part of their processes of communication with other 
people. Our aim is to help them to identify these tasks and to assist them with 
the performance of these tasks - to help people to use local texts (found, 
brought-in and created) more effectively and in this way to improve the quality 
of their lives. 




METHOD: Small 
group or poster 
session 
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ACTIVITY 2.5: 



Choose two or three existing literacy tasks which you think your participant 
group already engage in and suggest how these can form the basis for learning 
literacy skills. 
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4. Surveying the Literacy Context 

I f we are to use the existing literacy tasks and texts of the participants in our 
learning programs to help them to learn, it follows that we need to survey the 
kinds of different literacy activities which are going on in the local communities 
where our program is located. The first task of any manager of an adult literacy 
learning program is to review carefully the immediate literacy context. 

4.1 LITERACY-IN-USE 

Studies of literacy in context have revealed many features of literacy-in-use. 

Literacies, not literacy: First, we have already seen that there is not just one 
universal literacy but several different literacies. For example, there are reli- 
gious literacies: some people can read their sacred texts (such as the Koran) but 
cannot read a local newspaper. Many shopkeepers and some householders have 
developed their own commercial (or what some people call economic) literacies 
- they keep some written record of the transactions they are engaged in but 
again cannot cope with a government form in the standardised language (see 
Street 1984 for this). The kind of literacy taught in an adult literacy class 
(sometimes called a school-based literacy) is not only different from some local 
literacies but it asserts its superiority over all other forms of literacy. It demeans 
(and often denies the existence of) these other literacies. It claims to be the 
dominant literacy. 

But even with the school-based literacy, there are different uses to which it is 
put. People use the dominant literacy for all kinds of purposes in their own 
lives. There are traditional uses of this kind of literacy which already exist in 
the communities, and there are new uses of literacy which development agen- 
cies, governments, employers and commercial interests wish to promote (for 
example, using extension material, receiving government messages, accepting 
instructions, or reading advertisements, books and magazines). We can distin- 
guish between these by calling the first ‘instrumental’ literacy (doing existing 
literacy tasks but not changing anything), and the second (using UNESCO ter- 
minology) ‘functional’ literacy (doing new literacy tasks, especially approved 
vocational and developmental tasks). It has been suggested that adult literacy 
learning programs seem to be most effective when they start with helping adults 
with their traditional instrumental uses of literacy before moving on to the new 
functional uses of literacy. 
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A public letter writer 
in Morocco. 
UNESCO/Dominique 
Roger 




Literacy and power: Literacy is always connected with power and authority, 
in the community, in the workplace, in the home; and helping people with their 
literacy practices will always at some point create pressure on the existing 
power relationships within the local community. The language and the kind of 
‘voice’ (that is, the standardized and ‘polite’ forms of communication used in 
most official texts as compared with other more local and vernacular modes of 
communication) which are normally used in the found texts, the way these texts 
are distributed, the expectations of different members of the community as to 
the literacy activities of other members - all of these will indicate power rela- 
tions. Who does what, where and when are all constructed by the local commu- 
nity and its elites. The kind of literacy promoted through adult literacy learning 
programs will tend to be the dominant kind of literacy in the country or region; 
it will seek to become universal and to exclude other forms of literacy. As Freire 
continually pointed out, literacy (in practice and in learning) is not neutral; it 
will always either support the existing power structures and practices or seek to 
subvert these. An instrumental literacy learning program built on existing real 
literacies will need to help the participants to become critically aware of these 
power dimensions to literacy. 

Power in surveys: We need to examine carefully what kind of communities the 
participants in our programs live in. But there is an important issue here. On 
the one hand, a survey can be undertaken to help us to determine what kind of 
program we should provide for the participants (this is sometimes called the 
‘power over’ model). On the other hand, a survey can be undertaken to help us 
to find out what the participants wish to do and to join with them to create such 
programs with them (the ‘power with’ model). We may need to consider our 
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own role and what power we have in developing and managing literacy learning 
programs. 



4.2 MAKING THE SURVEY 

We are not going to outline here methods of participatory research, for there are 
other guides to this (see Further Reading). But we do wish to stress that such 
surveys are best undertaken with and through the local community who know 
what literacies are relevant to their own local community rather than by outside 
researchers alone. 

Some of the issues to be included in such local surveys would seem to be as 
follows. 

Literacy communities: recent studies of literacy in the Philippines have drawn 
attention to the fact that different literacy communities exist side by side. Some 
communities have very few literacy practices in them; others nearby have many. 
Further studies have also revealed that there are ‘literate families’ and ‘non-liter- 
ate families’ - families which have a high access to literacy skills and many lit- 
eracy activities, and families which do not. The same is true of work places. 
Some occupations have many literacies in them, others very little. Any literacy 
learning program will need to take account of these differences. 

Situated literacies: again recent research has revealed that literacy is different 
for different groups. The literacy activities of taxi drivers (for example) are differ- 
ent from the literacy activities of hospital porters (for example). To ask both 
groups to leave their occupations and to leam literacy skills through an exactly 
similar and generalized learning program will not meet their different needs. 

They need specific learning programs to suit their situations. We want to argue 
that adult participants will need to leam literacy skills not so much through a com- 
mon literacy learning program devised centrally as from their own different life 
activities. 

Language: the language issue is a major one, especially in areas where more 
than one language is used for communication. For example, is the language to 
be chosen for the literacy learning program the one which is used in speech 
(even if there are few texts in that language) or a more standardized language? 
The approach which we are recommending, one which starts with the real litera- 
cy tasks to be found in any community, suggests that the language to be used in 
the adult literacy learning program (at least at the start) is the language in which 
the existing literacy tasks in that community are expressed. That is why in one 
program in South Africa (see Case Study), two languages are used from the start 
- for to write a letter in that country, one needs to use the local language for the 
text of the letter and English for the address of the letter. One cannot fulfil the 
literacy task (communicating through a letter) without learning to read and write 
in both languages. In this sense, government and community literacies may be 
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Using two languages in 
a literacy class, Nepal 
Anna Robinson-Pant 




different (see Aikman 1999 for an example of this). 

Special events: literacy activities tend also to cluster round specific activities, 
the special events which punctuate people’s lives: weddings, births and deaths, 
markets and festivals etc. They are not spread out evenly during the year. Travel 
will often result in increased literacy activities. And unexpected happenings such 
as floods or drought, local fires and violence, or outbreaks of violence or dis- 
eases such as malaria will all create demands for literacy tasks to be fulfilled. 
Such events can form the basis of opportunities for adult literacy learning. 
Gender: literacy practices are gendered practices.. This of course varies from 
context to context, but at work and especially in the home, males and females 
are usually expected to undertake different literacy tasks. The gender aspect of 
adult literacy learning has been accepted for many years, but learning programs 
for women have been built on generalized approaches to women’s and men’s lit- 
eracy - what some people in central locations think all women and all men are 
concerned with. We need to see what is really happening in our communities, 
what literacies different men and women really do do, not to generalize on the 
way we feel men and women think and act differently. 



Age: again, there are often different expectations about the kinds of literacy 
activities which different aged members of the community engage in. Young 
people and older people often engage in different literacy tasks. And we need to 
avoid generalizations that all older persons and all young persons do the same 
things. We need to look carefully at what actually happens in the local commu- 
nity in which our program is located. 
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A literacy focal pointy 
Bangladesh village (note use 
of two languages). Alan Rogers 



Minority groups: In many areas, minority groups have excluded themselves 
from the literate community or more frequently have been excluded by others. 
They have found other strategies to cope with literacy tasks. Again, we need to 
see what literacy tasks they undertake and how they do these tasks, and also the 
tasks they wish to undertake. As recent studies in Peru show (Aikman 1999), 
they may engage in literacy practices different from the dominant group, not 
just in different strategies to undertake the same literacy tasks. We need as far 
as possible to involve these groups in determining what tasks they use literacy 
for and how they do those tasks. Their intentions can form the basis of the adult 
learning program. 

Focal literacy points: In every community, there will be focal points in which 
literacy activities are concentrated - the clinic or school, the police station or 
post office, the shop or church/temple/mosque, existing community groups, the 
village community or administrative center etc. Most of these use dominant lit- 
eracies, but some will include more local literacies as well. Part of the aim of 
our learning program is to make these centers more accessible to our participants. 

There are of course other aspects of looking at local literacies (see Barton and 
Hamilton 1998; Barton et al 2000)); but the above would provide a starting point. 

The problem with surveys: Some may argue that the manager of any adult lit- 
eracy learning program cannot engage in such detailed local investigations in 
each of the local communities they plan to work in. On the face of it, that is a 
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valid objection to this approach of using contextualized and localized literacy. 
The answer however is that the managers have considerable assistance in this 
task. They are not alone. Not only are there guidebooks on how to make such 
surveys (see Fordham et al 1995 and Further Reading). Not only are there the 
supervisors and facilitators to engage more directly in this task (training for this 
kind of survey work needs to be built into the training programs of both of these 
staff). Not only are there the participants themselves once they have been 
assembled; the importance of participatory forms of local , surveys such as PRA 
is well known in development today. In addition, there is the local community 
itself - the members of existing group, the employers in work-based learning 
programs, and the community for new groups. It is possible to use PRA 
approaches to discover the existing literacy activities and attitudes towards liter- 
acy in the community as a whole. 



ACTIVITY 2.6: 



Make a survey of literacy in a local community. 

This can take one of several forms. For example, you can take one local 
community near you and write some notes about the literacy activities you can 
see in it, looking at language, gender, age and minority-majority issues, focal 
points (including the school), existing community groups. Make careful notes of 
this information and if possible collect or copy some of the texts you find: we 
shall refer to these later in this manual. You will need to visit that locality; it will 
be useful to take a camera to record the found texts and literacy activities in the 
community. 

An alternative activity is to write up the literacy activities of an individual (a life 
history), a family or a community group. Or you can make a study of the literacy 
activities that go on in one or more of the local focal points over a period of time. 

Method: field visit and reports with photographs if possible. 
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■ K e yQueftio ns — Chapte il2 : 

When choosing the kind of literacy we aim to promote, we need to ask 
ourselves: 

What kinds of literacy tasks do the participants want to do? 

• in their family lives? 

• in their particular community/social lives? 

• in their occupations? 

• for their own personal purposes? 

What kinds of texts can we identify in the local community? 

• found texts (already existing)? 

• brought-in texts (existing but not yet in the local community)? 

• created texts (texts written by members of the local community)? 

How can we best help our participants to do these tasks and to use these 
texts? 

• through a standardized literacy learning program? 

• through a localized literacy learning program? 

• through a combination of both approaches? 
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Choosing the Learning Group 

his section deals with finding and recruiting the literacy learners. It 

• suggests there are many different learning contexts for adult literacy 
learning programs 

• presents a typology of such contexts of learning groups 

• notes the need to identify with the participants themselves their 
immediate concerns and interests 

• and draws attention to the stakeholders in such programs. 
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1. Many Different Learning Programs 

T he first element of planning of an adult literacy learning program is to find 
the literacy learners. 

We need to stress first that we are dealing here with literacy learning programs 
for adults. The development of literacy skills with children, whether in formal 
or non-formal educational programs, would seem to differ significandy from 
adult learning processes, and this is not dealt with in this manual. 

There are many different approaches to helping adults to learn and develop their 
literacy skills. The number of approaches and the number of different contexts 
are increasing rapidly. Today is a time of experimentation and indeed excite- 
ment in the promotion of literacy skills among adults. New forms of activity 
will almost certainly continue to emerge as the impact of new understandings of 
literacy itself make themselves felt. We will outline some of the main ways in 
which such programs have been provided, but it will be important for you to 
decide for yourself which planning approach to adopt. 

The fact that there is no one right way of organizing literacy learning programs 
means that the key elements are 

a) choice: we all need to choose what to do in our particular situation. And 
we will need to determine how that decision will be made - whether by our- 
selves (with our colleagues) or in association with a wider group of interested 
parties. If (as we have seen) you are not in a position to make such decisions 
but are required to implement an already planned learning program, then you 
will be able to review your program to see which kind of approach it has been 
decided will be implemented. 

b) experiment: we need to try out new ways of helping adults with their many 
different literacy activities, to develop and monitor innovative approaches. And 
we should not give up too quickly if these innovations do not succeed the first 
time. If we thought it was right to try a new approach once, it probably is still 
right to try it. 
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2. Different Learning Contexts 

P eople learn their literacy skills in many different contexts. (Indeed, we know 
from some recent research that in many countries a significant number of 
adults learn literacy skills without going to primary school or to an adult literacy 
class; they learn “on the job”, from their life context). 

Adult classes: the dominant model of adult literacy learning programs: In 

many developing countries, the “normal” provision is a relatively formal literacy 
learning program, with a set number of “learners”, a set period of time, a set for- 
mat with a facilitator, and set teaching-learning materials (a textbook or literacy 
primer in the dominant literacy). This model has been drawn from primary 
school and has been the preferred model promoted by international agencies such 
as UNESCO. It is based on the belief that once the literacy learners have learned 
to read the literacy primer and learned to write the primer exercises, they can 
read anything and write anything. It is a ‘single injection’ model of learning lit- 
eracy skills - one short sharp training program which will solve for all time the 
deficit of lack of literacy skills. 

But this is not the only model. A closer examination of the field reveals that 
there are different kinds of learning groups, different contexts within which the 
learning of literacy skills is now taking place. 



ACTIVITY 3.1: 



Look at the case studies at the end of this training manual; try to identify some 
of the different kinds of literacy groups revealed by these examples. 

Make a brief list here. You can add to these some case studies of your own. 




METHOD: small 
groups take one case 
study and report back 
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DIFFERENT LEARNING GROUPS 

We can list some of the different literacy learning contexts as follows: 

1. Special contexts - such as refugees or issue-based contexts 

2. Development groups - such as community groups, special interest/task 
groups, work-based programs, school-based groups, vocational training groups 
or other kinds of development groups (health, legal literacy etc). 

3. Newly established literacy learning groups (classes) which may be either 
demand-led groups or supply-led ‘classes’. 

Add any others you can think of. 

1. Special contexts: for example, 

a) refugee programs: Emergency education can now be found in every conti- 
nent. Some such programs are described in Archer and Costello 1990. 

b) issue-based programs: some literacy learning programs are tied to major social 
or political changes (e.g. Nicaragua or Cuba). A recent one was the Namibian 
adult literacy program. Other issue-based programs are related to environmen- 
tal concerns or AIDS or women’s development (gender equality) etc. 

2. Building on development or other existing groups: 

A number of adult literacy learning programs are built on groups which already 
exist and which have an activity other than literacy learning as the basis for their 
existence. We can see at least six different kinds of such groups: 

a) community groups: some of these are ‘community-based organisations’ — 
that is, groups which the people have organized for themselves (in this, they 
differ from welfare NGOs which are groups organized by other people to help 
the poor and needy). Local residents’ groups and religious groupings are 
examples of such groups. Many of these encourage the learning of literacy 
(and other) skills to help their members to engage in the activities of the group 
(e.g. to read and use religious material or to engage in social action activities). 

special interest or task groups: these are groups of people who have come 
together for a specific purpose which is not literacy related. In Banda, India, 
a group of women came together to learn how to repair and maintain water 
handpumps; and they found themselves learning literacy skills in order to 
help them with their chosen task (Nirantar 1997). In South Africa, groups of 
older women, meeting for mutual support through the agency Help the Aged, 
again began to develop their literacy skills (see Case Study). In other coun- 
tries, groups organized by bodies such as the Scouts also engage in literacy 
learning programs. Their main purpose is some other task; literacy learning 
is a by-product of this task, not the primary activity of the group. 
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c) work-based groups: literacy learning through the work-place is growing 
rapidly. Groups of workers meet, either voluntarily or on the instructions of 
the employing managers, to learn literacy skills. These learning programs 
are very specific; they take place in and learn from the work processes in 
factories like the Botswana Power Corporation (see Case Study), or through 
the immediate literacy requirements of specific occupational groupings such 
as taxidrivers in South Africa (Prinsloo et al 1996). 

d) school-based and family groups, such as pupil-parent or parent-teacher 
groups. Family literacy learning programs (pre-school and inter-genera- 
tional) are a growth area, adults learning from and at the same time encour- 
aging children’s learning. 

e) vocational training groups, such as groups aiming to set up small business- 
es or groups of farmers learning and developing their skills of farming. 

In Sri Lanka and Indonesia (see Case Study), farmers learning about pest 
control are also learning literacy skills through the agricultural texts they are 
studying. In Nepal, women’s sewing groups are learning literacy skills 
through the sewing pattern books. 

f) groups formed to engage in other development activities. In India, a 
women’s group created to develop awareness of legal rights helped the field 
workers to develop literacy skills. In Bangladesh, women’s credit and 
savings groups use these activities to learn literacy skills. In Nepal (and in 
other countries), women’s health groups link learning health to literacy skills 
(see Case Study). In many countries, groups established to explore develop- 
ment projects for their own villages or urban areas through using PRA 
(participatory rural/rapid appraisal) techniques also engage in learning litera- 
cy skills (e.g. REFLECT projects-see Further Reading). 

Other kinds of already existing groups are learning literacy skills while engag- 
ing on their primary activity or task using their own literacy practices. See if 
you can identify some of these. 

Characteristics of existing groups: The characteristics of such groups in 
general are as follows: 

• they already have a meeting place, an agreed format of meetings, and their 
own structures. And they have a set membership, so that decisions about the 
participants (e.g. whether to have single or mixed gender groups) have already 
been taken. 

• the membership of such groups is almost always heterogeneous - that is, they 
are made up of people with mixed literacy competences. Some members can 
read and write dominant literacy texts reasonably well, some have consider- 
able difficulty, and some would say they had no literacy skills at all. They are 
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not homogenous literacy groups like a class. And this means that much of the 
literacy learning is shared learning, members learning from each other. Not 
everything comes from the facilitator/teacher. 

• the literacy learning is directed towards the common shared task; it is under- 
taken for a purpose, so that the group members can do their primary activity 
more effectively. And this means that when the group members are learning 
through material which they see will contribute to that task, their motivation 
will be high; and whenever they are asked to learn through material which 
they cannot see will contribute to their own common task (e.g. the primer), 
their motivation will decline sharply. 

This approach to planning adult literacy learning programs has been called a 
‘literacy comes second’ approach (see Rogers 2000). That is, the group mem- 
bers have come together to do something for themselves first; and they are 
learning literacy skills secondly, in order to help them to do that first activity. 
The learning program will be highly localised, specific learning, using texts 
which are specific to that context. 

3. Creating new groups (classes) for literacy learning: 

An opposite approach is the ‘literacy comes first’ approach: that is, the group 
members are thought to need to learn literacy skills before they engage on some 
developmental or social action task. 




Adult literacy class, Bangladesh. Christian Aid 
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We can see two different forms of such groups: 



a) demand-led groups: these consist only of voluntary learners, those who 
express their interest to learn literacy skills. These programs do not set a 
number for the participants - they will take anyone who wants to come. 

On the whole, where they exist, such groups are small; but they are highly 
motivated and will often persist for considerable lengths of time. 

b) literacy classes, similar to those we noted above at the start of this section. 
The members of these groups are chosen by criteria set by the providers 
(they must be illiterate or not having finished their primary schooling). A set 
number of learners for each class or center (usually 25 or 30) is determined 
by the providers. This is adult schooling, a ‘supply-led’ rather than a 
‘demand-led’ program. 

Such school-like groups - which are hard to form and even harder to maintain 
and are clearly the least effective of all these different groups - are still the most 
common form of adult literacy learning program in developing countries. 



Forming such groups is often a very hard task for the organizers, whether they 
are managers, supervisors or project officers. They and the facilitators are 
asked to motivate local residents to join the classes; they frequendy have to 
develop substantial powers of persuasion. To do this, some of them tend to 
exaggerate on the one hand the disadvantages of ‘being illiterate’, the deficits, 
and on the other hand the benefits of ‘becoming literate’. Although these pro- 
grams usually deny any suggestion that illiteracy and ignorance are the same 
or are closely linked, both the practice of this kind of literacy learning pro- 
gram and the language used reveal that there is still an underlying belief that to 
be illiterate is to be ignorant. Many programs still seem to work on the 
assumption that in order to gain new knowledge and skills, the participants 
need to leam literacy skills first. There is always the danger with this approach 
that when the participants realize that such claims are exaggerated, they may 
become disillusioned: as one farmer in Kenya put it, “Once I was poor and 
could not read or write; now I can read and write, but I am still poor”. 




And maintaining such groups is also very hard. Every adult literacy learn- 
ing program set up on this model reports problems of ‘drop-outs’. 

Gender: Most of the groups in this category are for women. International and 
national agencies have identified illiteracy among women as an area of special 
needs. Specially prepared materials are provided for all women on the basis of 
what the providers believe are the common interests of women (cooking, children, 
health etc). Some groups are for men only; a few are for mixed gender groups. 
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The value of literacy classes: The reason why many agencies continue to 
provide such special literacy learning groups is that many people wish to attend 
such classes. Apart from the learning of literacy skills, such groups serve a 
number of valuable purposes. They are often the first groups (especially for 
women) in the villages or urban areas. Literacy classes provide both space and 
time for other activities. Women in some situations can more easily go out to a 
literacy class than to other kinds of activity such as a women’s discussion group 
or social action group. Groups like these can create a sense of solidarity; they 
often provide an opportunity for gossip (which has important social functions 
for both men and women in any community) and group discussion of common 
interests and concerns; they help the growth of confidence. But these benefits 
are only marginally linked with learning literacy skills - they come more from 
the group identity and activities than from the literacy learning program. 

Characteristics of new groups: Both of these kinds of programs, those which 
respond to demand only and those which try to motivate adults to learn literacy 
skills, create homogeneous groups - that is, groups which consist of all non-liter- 
ate persons. Therefore most of the learning will be done from the teacher/facili- 
tator to the literacy learner rather than peer learning. And the learning in these 
groups is individual and for individual use of literacy skills, rather than collabo- 
rative learning for shared purposes as in the ‘existing group’ category. 

In both cases, the organizers build the group from scratch. Along with the par- 
ticipants, they identify a meeting place, find a facilitator, and agree a set format 
of meetings and group structures. Decisions are taken as to whether such 
groups will be single sex (all men or all women separately) or mixed sex 
groups. Since all these decisions depend on local cultures, on what the prospec- 
tive participants feel most comfortable with, which will vary from one part of 
society to another, the organizers of these programs frequently negotiate such 
matters with the prospective participants if they are able to do so. 

Some of these classes never develop group structures for themselves; they 
remain a set of individual learners. But many others do become more cohesive, 
developing other group or individual activities such as income-generation or 
savings and credit or social action. In India, it was the groups formed by the 
literacy campaign which gave the women in Nellore District and later in the rest 
of the state of Andhra Pradesh the sense of power to attack the liquor shops in 
their districts. But, as we shall see, the relationship of these other activities to 
the literacy learning program is often problematic. 

There are of course other kinds of literacy learning activities. In some countries, 
adult learners attend primary school classes alongside the children. In one or 
two countries, computers are being used to help adults to learn literacy skills. 
Experiments are growing all the time. 
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A SUGGESTED TYPOLOGY OF ADULT LITERACY LEARNING CONTEXTS 


1 Special 
contexts 


• refugees 

• issue-based contexts 


• mixed characteristics 

• campaign 


2. Existing 
groups 


• community groups 

• special interest/task 
groups 

• work-based programs 

• school-based groups 

• vocational training groups 

• other development groups 
(health, legal literacy etc) 


• usually heterogeneous groups 

• format of group already fixed 

• peer learning 

• specific literacy for 
common task/activity 

• specific texts 

• collaborative learning group 
continues after literacy learning 


3. New 
literacy 
groups 


• demand-led groups 

• literacy "classes" 
(supply-led) 


• homogenous group 
(all non-literates) 

• format of group to be 
negotiated 

• no or little peer learning 

• generalized literacy 
(for all purposes) 

• individual, not group, 
learning and use of literacy 

• common primer 

• group usually ends after 
literacy learning 



LITERACY EXTENSION 

There is one very different approach to helping adults with their literacy tasks 
which is beginning to emerge in some developing countries. This is not a learn- 
ing group approach but an extension-kind service, seeking to help adults with 
their literacy activities in the community - at the time and point of need. It gets 
away from the ‘single injection’ model and sees literacy learning as a continu- 
ing process like agricultural and health extension. The context in this case is 
the whole community; the program is aimed at individuals, not at groups. 



See 

12:10 

7:12 



This kind of literacy learning program is growing slowly. Some places have 
created ‘drop-in centers’ to which people can go with their literacy tasks such as 
forms for passports or driving licences etc. Here they receive help - and learn 
how to do their own literacies. In Nigeria, two literacy shops were opened in a 
market in Ibadan, to help the customers and the neighboring stall-holders to 
learn literacy skills through tasks related to their market needs. 
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A second form of literacy extension is that associated with the various kinds of 
informal teaching and learning of literacy skills which goes on in most commu- 
nities. The husband or wife who is teaching their spouse, the child who teaches 
his/her parents, the worker who helps another worker to learn literacy skills are 
all different kinds of extension assistance in the community. 

A third form of literacy extension is the building of literacy learning into other 
extension services such as agriculture and health extension. Here, development 
workers are being trained to help the people they meet with their literacy work 
as well. 

But in general, most adult literacy learning programs consist of groups of adults 
working together with the help of a facilitator. They may be already existing 
groups; or they may be new groups. 




Helping people with their own literacy activities. Save the Children(US) 
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ACTIVITY 3. 2-3. 3: 



3.2a: Look again at your own program in the light of table 3.1. Which category 
do you think your literacy group(s) fit? Or are they different from any of these? 



3.2b: Look at the contexts outlined in the case studies: can you place these into 
any of these categories? 



3.3a: Which literacy learning context would you prefer for your own situation? 
Can you give reasons for this choice? 



3.3b: If you are not free to choose, to experiment, can you borrow elements from 
any other kind of literacy learning program to incorporate into your own program? 
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Conclusion: It will be our decision what kind of group we work with in our 
adult literacy learning program. Will we work with an existing group, building 
literacy learning into its current activities, using the varied literacy skills and 
experience we find in that group? Or will we create a new literacy learning 
group consisting of people who do not have much or any literacy skills? There 
is no one right way to run a literacy learning program. 

The advantage of working with groups of people who are engaged on some 
other kind of developmental activity has been well set out in a report of part of 
the Indian adult literacy program. One agency reported that in its discussions 
with the participants in its adult literacy learning classes: 



Literacy by itself had no meaning or relevance for those with whom we 
worked ... Women attended our literacy classes only as long as it took 
them to find work, anything to help them augment the family’s mea- 
gre ... income. They bluntly told our teachers to go [a] way or stick to 
teaching children. Learning how to sign their names or write the 
alphabet would not help to fill empty bellies. 



So, we stopped worrying about literacy as an end in itself, or as being 
central to our work. We began to work together with the people in try- 
ing to understand their immediate and daily concerns and difficulties; 
learning together to analyze the problems and understand the root 
causes; then planning how we could, together, find the answers and, 
above all, take action (Ramdas 1987). 

For the participants in this program, literacy in the dominant mode came after 
action to improve their lot. 

4. Thinking About and Working 
with the Participants 

I f we are to build our adult literacy learning program on the existing literacy 
activities of the participants (see Fig 2.1 above), it will be important to think 
about the background of the participants in the program. 

We do not wish to discuss this aspect in detail here, for this is more relevant to 
the teachers (facilitators) than it is to the managers, and this is not a training of 
trainers’ manual. But nevertheless a survey of the participants is a useful tool for 
planning and management. 
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Some of the issues which will arise here will be the following. 



• What is their experience of literacy? What do they feel about it? What expec- 
tations do they hold about literacy and themselves? Such expectations will to 
a large extent determine their learning progress. 



• What are their other concerns? There is frankly little chance of adults learn- 
ing literacy skills when the families for which they hold themselves responsi- 
ble are hungry or ill. Literacy is a second-order activity to these people. 



• What are their motivations for joining the learning program? What do they 
want to learn and why? We shall discuss this in more depth below, but unless 
we understand this and bring these motivations into the planning of the learn- 
ing program, we shall never be effective. 




• What are their expectations about the learning program? Some will expect it 
to be like school; they want to go through the schooling which they never had 
or never completed. Others will expect it to be very different from school. If 
they are disappointed in their expectations, it will not be easy for them to 
learn much. 



How to survey the participants? Again, the question arises as to how far the 
managers can undertake such tasks. In this, as in the survey of the community, 
the manager can be assisted by the supervisor and the facilitators and the com- 
munity support group. But the main support will be the participants themselves, 
once they have been gathered together. It is vitally important that the fullest pos- 
sible involvement of the participants should be encouraged; for unless they feel 
that the learning program is their program, they will never fully support it. 

Participation should not be confined simply to the limited area of the format of 
the program — where the group meets and when — leaving to the managers all 
the important decisions, such as what they will learn and how long they will 
learn for. Throughout this training manual, we shall be seeking ways to widen 
the participation of local learning groups and their community support groups. 



ACTIVITY 3.4: 



Draw up a schedule for the supervisors and the facilitators to use in conducting a 
survey of the participants - what they should look for, how they should try to 
obtain this information, and how they can involve the local community in this 
review. Who will you involve in making this schedule? 
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5. Thinking About and Working 
with Other Stakeholders 

J) ecisions then need to be made about the program: 

• who will be the participants; 

• what will be the context, the kind of learning group we will be working with; 

• how to survey the participants so that the learning program can be built upon 
their own needs and intentions. 

It is the managers’ task to determine how such decisions should be made and by 
whom. The managers can take such decisions by themselves - that would be 
quick and easy, and they would often feel more comfortable with that. Or the 
!► managers can involve others with them in these decisions. There are many 

stakeholders in any adult literacy learning program - the participants, their fam- 
ilies, the community leaders and members, the managers of the work-place (in 
the case of work-based literacy programs), the supervisors, the funders, senior 
managers, other development agencies and their field workers, etc. One of the 
tasks of the managers is to identify these stakeholders and to develop ways of 
working with them. 



Chap 
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Community support group: Every literacy learning program needs local sup- 
port - a Village Education Committee (VEC) or other group which will assist 
with the planning, surveying, recruiting of facilitator and participants, resourc- 
ing the group, monitoring and evaluation and sustaining of the work of the 
learning group. In the case of development groups, such support groups proba- 
bly already exist. In the case of work-based programs, it will normally be the 
work place which provides the members of that support group. In refugee 
camps, such a support group is particularly vital. In the case of new literacy 
groups, a community group will help to identify the potential facilitators and 
participants. 



It will be important to ensure that such support groups themselves use literacy 
in their activities. In this way, a VEC can become a new focal point for literacy 
practices in the community, and they can act as something of a role model for 
the literacy learners. 



All over the world, the use of local community support groups for educational 
programs is growing. This does mean a change of role of the managers. Instead 
of making instant decisions themselves, they will now be more of a convenor of 
groups for consultation and group decision. But that would strengthen the pro- 
gram, not weaken it. 
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ACTIVITY 3.5: 



Draw up a list of the stakeholders you can identify for your programs. Keep this 
list by you and add to it as you think more about your program. 



Key Questions — Chapter 3 

When selecting our literacy learning group, we need to ask ourselves: 

How many different kinds of learning groups can we identify? 

What kind of context is the one we are working in? 

In the light of this, 

• what kind of group would we wish to work with in this particular situation? 

• what is it that they want to learn to read? to write? 
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METHOD: Brainstorm. 
Poster session 



Choosing the Approaches 



I n this section, we shall discuss some issues relating 
to the kind of literacy learning program we plan to 
build, including 

• contextualized and de contextualized learning programs 
• different approaches to literacy learning 
• some key points about numeracy learning 
• factors involved in deciding which approaches to adopt 
• the value of combining approaches. 
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Key Theme 




1. Different Approaches 

L ike the contexts, there are many different approaches to helping adults to 
learn literacy skills. But unlike the discussion on contexts, where we suggest- 
ed that you need to decide which kind of learning group is most appropriate to 
your particular context, here we suggest that several of these different approach- 
es can be used in one program. To use one approach alone will not be the most 
effective way of running your program. To vary the approach will not only 
increase interest; it will result in increased learning. 

The Traditional Approach 

Until very recently, most adult literacy learning programs in developing coun- 
tries have used formal literacy primers (and nothing but these primers) which 
consist of carefully chosen words, broken down into letters and then built up 
again into new words. Learning then consists of either words -* letters 4 
words, or of individual letters *4 words. All of these words are decontextual- 
ized; they are chosen because they are thought to be simple in both letter and/or 
syllable form and in concept (usually very concrete). In some primers, the 
words may be used in short sentences in the dominant literacy, but again these 
sentences are decontextualized. Learning literacy skills is thought to be linear: 
from simple to more complex, from concrete to more abstract. All of this is 
based on a formal primary school theory of learning, which many practitioners 
today feel is inappropriate for adult learning. 







ACTIVITY 4.1: 


METHOD: Bring 
selection of primers 
into training course 
for analysis 


Look at your own program. Does it use a primer? does it use letters or single 
words or sentences as the basis of learning? where did these words and sentences 
come from? 
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The Adult Learning Approach 





It is now widely recognized that much adult learning is experiential. On the 
whole, adults learn for a purpose; they will learn only what they see as being 
immediately relevant to their real lives. They are goal-driven, goals which they 
set for themselves; and they learn up to that point where they feel that they have 
achieved their task, not the teacher’s tasks. And they tend to leam from their 
own experiences, especially from their daily work, and from their peers rather 
than from formally set textbooks. They leam what other people would see as 
‘complicated’ tasks, concepts and vocabulary, if these are tasks, concepts and 
vocabulary which they use in their everyday lives or which they feel they need 
to accomplish their goal. 
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To learn more about this, look at the books listed in the Further Reading. At 
this point, we need to note that in response to adult learning theory, there has 
been a growing use of additional teaching-learning materials, especially pieces 
of text which come from within the local community context, for example, 
newspaper extracts. Non-primer approaches to adult literacy learning are spring- 
ing up alongside existing primer-based approaches (see Rogers 1999). 

There are thus many approaches to adult literacy learning programs. We do not 
discuss all of them here, but we have selected six approaches which we feel are 
the most important for our purposes: 

• whole language approach • keywords 

• language experience approach • phonics 

• generative words • letter recognition 

These approaches have sometimes been given different titles. What one person 
calls ‘language experience approach’ is what another person calls the ‘whole 
language approach’. We can see this in the case studies - some of them use 
terms such as ‘whole language approach’ to mean something different from 
what is set out in this manual. We have described below what we mean by each 
of the titles we have used in this manual. Some programs combine elements 
from different approaches. 



2. Contextualized and 
De-contextualized Approaches 

T he key difference is between contextualized and decontextualized learning 
programs. This is a distinction which is becoming now widely recognized. 
Contextualized literacy learning means learning from written or printed materi- 
als which are drawn from or created in the immediate neighborhood, texts 
which the participants can easily and normally lay their hands on or which they 
themselves create. Decontextualized literacy learning rneans learning from texts 
(usually in the dominant literacy) which have been created outside the immedi- 
ate community context and have therefore been ‘brought in’. A recent research 
report described a contextualized literacy learning program as “a program that 
uses no textbooks, only materials from students’ lives.. .[or which] uses a com- 
bination of student realia and workbooks”, and decontextualized programs as 
those which “use only workbooks... and no student generated materials [or 
which] only use realia compatible with a teaching tool” (Harvard). They elabo- 
rate this by speaking of ‘highly’ decontextualized or contextualized as distinct 
from ‘partly’ contextualized and decontextualized, so that programs which use 
mixed approaches can be fitted in according to their main thrust. 
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ACTIVITY 4.2: 
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METHOD: Trainees 
write examples onto 
slips of paper and 
stick in clusters on a 
chart 



Use the case studies and your own experience to see if you can find examples of 
contextualized and decontextualized learning programs or programs which mix 
both approaches. 


APPROACH 


EXAMPLES FROM 
CASE STUDIES 


EXAMPLES FROM 
OWN EXPERIENCE 


Contextualised 






Decontextualised 
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It is possible to learn literacy skills from contextualized approaches alone; and 
contextualized literacy approaches will help the participants to transfer their 
newly learned skills into use in their own community or occupational contexts. 
But it will be hard for adults to learn literacy skills from dominant literacy 
decontextualized approaches alone, and harder for them to transfer their decon- 
textualized literacy skills into daily use with highly contextualized materials. 



1. CONTEXTUALIZED LEARNING APPROACHES 



We can see three main approaches to contextualized literacy learning. 



1.1) Whole Language approach. This term normally refers to the view that 
language is whole; that to focus on letters or single words or grammar pat- 
terns is to lose the essence of what language is. Language is a social activ- 
ity and has social utility. And language learning goes from the whole to 
the part, not from the part to the whole (Goodman 1 986). 
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Whole language approach 
- using a rural newspaper ; 
Afo/f. UNESCO/Alexis N. 
Voron tzof'f 




We use this term to mean those literacy and language learning programs which 
use a continuous and meaningful piece of text as the basis of literacy learning. 
These are normally chosen by the participants, something they want to read for 
a purpose. Newspaper articles or advertisements, public notices, extension 
leaflets are. examples of such texts. Other texts used include songs (especially 
film songs) or religious literature. This approach is most appropriate to exist- 
ing task-oriented groups who use the texts associated with the group tasks for 
learning literacy skills - sewing pattern books, agricultural or health extension 
leaflets, accounts of savings and credit groups etc. In the workplace, notices at 
work or about new procedures can be used. But this approach can also be used 
by the more formal adult classes, by adding such texts onto the literacy primer 
work. 




Some agencies suggest that this approach is a second-stage approach, that adults 
need to learn letters and words first before they can learn from continuous prose 
or poetry texts. But this contradicts our understanding of experiential learning. 
As we have seen, adults normally learn from their immediate life needs, from 
the tasks they undertake. Their learning is not linear but problem-centered. 

They start in the middle, where their immediate concerns are, and reach out in 
different directions. 



It is important that the choice of these texts should be made jointly by the par- 
ticipants and the facilitators. Managers and supervisors can help the facilitators 
to gain access to such materials. Newspapers and magazines and extension 
leaflets etc can be sent out regularly to the facilitators. A bulletin/newsletter to 
the facilitators can include suggestions of such material and even examples 
which some facilitators have found useful (the facilitators can be encouraged to 
write these sections of the bulletin themselves, a useful literacy practice for the 
facilitators). 
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This is where the identification of real literacy tasks comes in. The Whole 
Language Approach uses those texts which are needed to fulfil these literacy 
tasks. One useful exercise is to take one or two of these real literacy tasks and 
‘unpack’ them with the participants, to see what skills are needed to complete 
them. The literacy activities required to obtain a bank loan, or to complete a 
census or voting registration form, for example, can be taken for detailed 
analysis and discussion with the participants. Critical literacy can be promoted 
in this way. 




1.2) The Language Experience approach: We mean by this term those pro- 
grams where the participants speak their own words which the facilitators 
write down. These texts are then used to help the participants to leam lit- 
eracy skills by first reading and later writing their own words. Examples 
are life histories, local stories, proverbs, poetry and songs, recipes, local 
community history - any oral account (even gossip) which the participants 
share among themselves and which can then be written down and used as 
teaching-learning materials. Descriptions of work practices or machinery 
may form the basis of work-based literacy learning programs. Later, the 
participants can write their own words as part of their literacy learning. 




Such material will be told in their own words; it will be 
their local voice, not the polite voice of the school room. 

In such an approach, there is no need to try to avoid using 
words which appear to the facilitator to be ‘complicated’. 
Adults leam to read and write so-called difficult words and 
phrases relatively easily if these are meaningful to them, if 
they are needed to complete the task. They quickly leam to 
read and write the words they use in their speech. Names 
and titles of people and places and technical terms will all 
form part of this approach. 

This approach is one form of Learner-Generated Materials 
(LGM), although LGM more normally concentrates on 
participant writing rather than participant speaking and 
then reading. 



Extension text combining words and pictures, South 
India. Alan Rogers 



1.3) Generative Themes: This refers to a process by 
which the participants engage in extensive discussion 
on some topic (usually a local topic chosen by the 
participants) which concerns them, such as environ- 
mental issues, alcoholism, rape, or violence in the- 
home or in the community, safety at work etc. Out 
of these discussions, the facilitator chooses certain 
words for further discussion, unpacking their meaning 
and what they reveal about the context. For example, 
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in an urban area, what does the word ‘slum’ actually mean? who uses that 
word? or ‘money-lender’ in a particular rural area. What does the word 
‘family’ convey to these participants? what does ‘health’ really mean in this 
immediate context? These ‘illustrative words’ are written on flash cards, 
and the participants learn their literacy skills from these. The words are 
chosen, not only for their capacity to generate debate (and if possible some 
collaborative action) but also for their syllabic structure which enables them 
to be used to make new words (e.g. ‘arada’ - plough: see Taylor 1993). 



Freire used this method. He combined it with pictures which explored some 
local problem (not all of Freire’s themes were contextualized; they became more 
generalized as time went on, the pictures and words being pre-prepared and 
brought in to the literacy learning group from outside). Freire and others 
encouraged the participants to problematize these words (and pictures), to exam- 
ine them critically, to debate the issues which lay behind them. In this way, 
consciousness of social relations (especially oppressive social relations) was 
increased through the discussions (what Freire called ‘reading the world as well 
as reading the word’). Freire advocated that such literacy learning programs 
should lead to action to change these oppressive social relationships. Such 
approaches have been adapted more widely to help the participants to explore 
issues such as gender relations, environmental concerns, legal rights etc. 




Pictures illustrating illustrative words 




Sixth to seventh situations Man trans- A vase, the product of man's work 
forms the material of nature by his work. upon the material of nature. 
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Such generative themes will include local word usages and local names which 
the participants use in their regular speech. 

The REFLECT approach combines parts of both Language Experience 
Approach and Generative Words. Using the PRA (participatory rapid (or rural) 
appraisal) approach to developmental planning, local groups are encouraged to 
assess local development needs and to plan for themselves some local develop- 
mental activity. The discussions leading to this are used as the basis for both 
writing down the words of the participants and for choosing generative words; 
the participants in many REFLECT programs learn literacy skills through words 
drawn from their PRA activities. 

Contextualized literacy learning and language: These three main approaches 
are ‘contextualized’ literacy learning programs. Each group will be doing dif- 
ferent things, choosing its own learning materials. What goes on in one group 
may bear no relationship to what goes on in the next such group. Local events 
can be brought immediately into the learning context - for example, regular 
events like festivals and special crises such as an outbreak of diseases. Some of 
this material will be in local literacies, not the dominant literacy. The aim of the 
program manager is to encourage this diversity. 

Issues of language arise again here. The language used in the Whole Language 
approach will of course be that used by the local texts chosen for the learning 
program. This may on occasion not be the spoken language of the participants. 
Or it may be a ‘higher’ form of the language, as in some Arabic contexts, where 
many texts are in classical Arabic, different from the vernacular language used 
by the participants. The Language Experience approach and the Generative 
Words approach will tend to use the spoken language of the participants, even 
though on occasion this may have little in the way of existing texts. 

The decision about which language (and therefore which texts) to use is one 
which has exercised literacy practitioners and planners in many countries for 
many years. In contextualized experiential literacy learning, however, the 
decision about language will be determined by the kinds of texts which the 
participants choose to work with. In participatory literacy learning programs, 
again the decision about which language to use will be settled by what the 
participants want (although at times there may be differences of opinion among 
the learning program participants), and this may not be what the facilitators, 
managers or government want. Again we need to remember that we are 
working with adults, not children. They are will learn best what they want to 
learn, not what they are told to learn. 
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ACTIVITY 4.3: 



Look again at the case studies and try to find examples of Whole Language 
Approach, Language Experience Approach, and Generative Themes. 

Describe them in your own words. 



2. DECONTEXTUALIZED LEARNING APPROACHES 

These are programs which rely wholly or mainly on textbooks or other teach- 
ing-learning material brought in from the outside. Those who prepared this 
material do not live in the immediate neighborhood. The same material is used 
in all the different learning groups. This material does not always consist of a 
textbook, a primer. It can be flashcards or posters or flip charts etc. It is 
always in the dominant literacy. 

The main forms are: 

2.1) Keywords: separate words, chosen by the literacy agency or facilitator 
because they are thought to be common or ‘easy' words to read or useful words 
to build up into new words (for example, 'casa' - house). The words are often 
displayed on cards or written on separate pages in the textbook. The partici- 
pants copy them. They move from word to word, the next words not being 
related to the previous one except perhaps by syllable. For example, 'casa' may 
be followed by 'mama 7 . 
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Page from a Hindi literacy primer using keyword approach 

Taken from Indian Journal of Adult Education vol. 59.2 April-June 1998 pp28-29 



Lesson 1 

-RcEH 



E 


V ^ T 1 


(House) 




B 


( Less) 






□ 








E 


(Work) 


( Earn) 




h t -q 


qF T q 






(Name) 


(Ear) 


(Salt) 




qFT *HBH 1 The house of 


father's 



brother. 

^ I House one likes. 



^>T flR I The prestige of father's elder brother. 
T T^TR "JT3TFT 

Salt House Wheat House 

dHl TFFR I The house of maternal father. 

FFTT TTR I The house of uncle. 

^FT chin I Work of the house. 
t-R ^)T ^FT I Work one likes. 

Note : The words have no connection with the Key word. They are simply there 
to drill the letters. 



The keywords are often chosen carefully to take account of what their writers 
feel are the special concerns of the participants. In some Hindi literacy primers, 
the words ‘fir t'(agni) and ‘water’ ( pani ) have been chosen because these are felt 
to be of special interest to women (i.e. related to cooking and cleaning, domestic 
activities). Some people find this approach patronizing to the participants, in 
that other people decide what the participants’ interests are or should be. Some 
of the participants in these programs have pointed out that they rarely if ever 
have had to read the word for ‘fire’ or write the word for ‘water’. In this case, 
the women participants felt that these words were not immediately relevant to 
their own literacy activities, they were simply decontextualized words chosen for 
learning literacy skills. 
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These keywords are often used as the basis of discussion, to bring out their 
local relevance. But they do not arise from the immediate context, from current 
local concerns; they are common to all the learning groups in the neighborhood. 
They are sometimes put into short sentences, but again these sentences are not 
localized, they have been centrally prepared. 



ACTIVITY 4.4: 



Write down here some of the keywords used by adult literacy learning programs 
in your own context/language. Try to determine some of the different meanings 
these words can have. Create short sentences which use these keywords appro- 
priate to your area. 



METHOD: 

brainstorm 



2.2) Phonics: In this approach, letters or combination of letters are used because 
of their sounds, not their sense. The sounds are then used to build up words: 

ca- 

-sa 

ca,sa - casa (house). 
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Sequences of sounds are then built up, sometimes systematically, usually by 
concentrating on the vowels: for example, 



ca 


co- 


-sa 


-sta 


casa 


costa 



An example in English would be 

ball - bell - bill - bull 

These words are highly decontextualized. It is not clear whether the word 'bill' 
(in the English example above) refers to an invoice or a bird’s beak; or what 
kind of 'ball' is meant (there is often a picture to show it is a play ball which 
may not be ‘relevant’ to the participants), or whether 'bell' is a tent or a musical 
instrument. The words are not chosen for their local relevance but because of 
their sounds. Such words are rarely used even for discussion. They are fre- 
quently chanted by the participants. There is often a lengthy process of copying 
whole pages of decontextualized and therefore meaningless words. These words 
are rarely used in sentences. 




METHOD: Brain- 
storm. Note to train- 
er: beware of the 
trainees assuming 
that these lists are 
"approved" or "rec- 
ommended" lists, that 
these are the "right" 
words and sounds for 
them to use in their 
own programs 



ACTIVITY 4.5: 



Find examples of phonics in your own language area used in adult literacy 
learning programs. 
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2.3) Letter recognition: some agencies still use a letter recognition approach, 
although this is increasingly seen as being both ineffective and particularly inap- 
propriate for adult literacy learners, and it has largely fallen out of use in most 
programs. 

Letters are learned in sequence in terms of their shape, not their sound. The 
association that a letter has to a word may be used to help to reinforce the mem- 
orisation of the letter. Thus for example, the letter 's' which is used in the word 
'snake 1 may be better remembered because the sinuous shape of the letter 's' 
can be made to look like a drawing of a snake. This approach has been adapted 
to other scripts as well - for example, the Hindi script. 

Individual letters are copied repetitively by the participants. Letters are learned 
in a pre-set sequence (for example, in English a,b,c,d etc). Chanting often 
accompanies this approach. But we need to note that the ‘names 1 of letters are 
often different from the sound of the letters. For example, the letter ‘a 1 (ay) 
rarely occurs as ‘ay 1 when used on its own; in the word 'ball 1 , ‘a 1 represents the 
sound ‘aw ? , not ‘ay 1 , ‘e 1 rarely sounds as ‘ee 1 when used on its own, only 
when two ; ee ? s are used together. This has been found to confuse many partici- 
pants. Again, the forms of letters used in the primer are not always the same as 
those found in printed texts (for example a and a; g and g). 

Learning proceeds through the use of charts and primers; copybooks are used 
extensively. Emphasis is laid on the ‘correct 1 way of writing; letters are prac- 
tised again and again until the teacher is satisfied that there has been accurate 
copying. This is the most decontextualized approach of all and is in most cases 
inappropriate for adult participants - it will very rarely help them to use literacy 
skills in their daily lives. 




Letter recognition, Ecuador, UNESCO/R. Lcsage Learning letters ( decontextualized ). UNESCO/David Seymour 
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Decontextualized literacy learning and language: Almost all forms of letter 
and word recognition programs are in the dominant literacy based on standard- 
ized versions of script and language. National languages rather than local, and 
normative scripts rather than cursive or vernacular form the basis of this learn- 
ing program. This may be what many of the participants wish for, to be 
exposed to the same learning processes and materials as the children, but they 
rarely help to develop usable and especially critical adult literacy practices. 
However, they may be useful in the context of a combined approach to literacy 
learning (see section 4 below). 



'• STABLE 4.1 : ‘ fifff 


SUMMARY OF CONTEXTUALIZED AND DECONTEXTUALIZED 
APPROACHES TO LITERACY LEARNING 


CONTEXTUALIZED 




Whole language approach 


uses a piece of continuous text chosen by 
facilitator and literacy learners for learning 
literacy skills 


Language experience 
approach 


uses the words of the literacy learners (at first 
spoken and written down by facilitator; later 
literacy learners write their own words) for 
learning literacy skills 


Generative themes 


uses words which the literacy learners 
choose/speak as keywords for learning literacy 
skills 


DECONTEXTUALIZED 




Keywords 


single words chosen by facilitator or literacy 
agency on flashcards for learning literacy skills; 
words chosen for value in literacy learning 


Phonics 

(syllabic breakdown) 


words chosen by literacy agency for their sounds 


Letter recognition 


learning starts with copying letters, usually in 
alphabetic order 



Many people use different terms for these approaches. Please do not get too 
concerned about exact words: get the sense of the difference between these 
approaches, especially between the contextualized and decontextualixed 
approaches. 
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3. Numeracy 

N umeracy is almost always included in the teaching of literacy skills. This is 
too large a subject to go into in depth in a manual for managers; it belongs 
mostly to training of trainers' programs. But we would wish to suggest two or 
three key points here about approaches to numeracy learning which managers 
need to consider when planning their adult literacy learning program. 

First, adults do not need to learn to count, as many programs seek to teach them. 
They already know their numbers in sequence. (However, we do need to remember 
that some groups have their own numerical systems which may not match those of 
the nationally approved systems; see Aikman 1999). On the other hand, adults do 
need to learn the symbols used for these numbers, to read and write numbers. 

Secondly, adults do not need to learn simple calculations - they already do these 
in their heads, almost every day of life. They divide food up into portions; they 
calculate prices by addition and multiplication. They subtract when they calcu- 
late time, etc. They have their own strategies for calculation. The more frequent- 
ly they use these, the more skilful they become at calculating. But they do need 
to learn how to write down such calculations, how to read such calculations. 

Here we run into a problem. The school-book way of writing down calculations 
on paper does not seem to match the way in which many people do their own 
calculations. It appears from several studies that many adults use a process of 
addition when making subtraction! For example, subtracting 13 from 20 is not 
done, as in school, by taking 3 from nought (can't go); carry over one from the 
second column; 3 from ten leaves 7; carry back the one and add it to the existing 
1 to make 2; 2 from 2 is nothing; answer 07. Rather, most people ask them- 
selves, “What do I need to add to 13 to make 20? I need to add 7, 13 plus 7 
make twenty''. This approach has been tested several times in different parts of 
the world (e.g. the Philippines and India: see Doronila 1996, pages 3-5; Rampal 
1997). It is one of several ways in which school-based learning programs are 
significantly different from real life. 

Words and numbers: There is another way in which adult life and textbook 
approaches to numeracy learning are different. The normal adult literacy primer 
approach is to keep numbers separate from words. Frequently, there are separate 
pages of numbers set out in formal sums as in a primary school textbook. 

Again, these are decontextualized numbers. Thus means nothing. 

21 what? 12 what? It is an ‘exercise’. 

But this is not how adults use numbers. Calculations are always part of some 
contextualized transaction; they always take place in the context of words. For 
example, three persons (members of a family or friends) going by bus to the 
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local town market will cost. . .(but if one of them is a child, the 
cost will vary). Buying lengths of cloth to make children’s 
clothes in the market will cost between xx and yy (the variation 
depends on the relationship created with the traders). The goods 
purchased may be divided between the three persons, who will 
each pay their appropriate (perhaps unequal) share. 

Non-literate men and women are capable of making such calcula- 
tions. We know of many non-literate women who regularly and 
easily calculate their chickens, eggs and profits without any paper; 
who run shops of haberdashery and tea-stalls; who sell fish in the 
market; who join in savings and credit groups - all of whom keep 
many calculations in their heads accurately. 

These are not exceptional cases. Such calculations of time, 
money, etc for both women and men are not games to play, like 
pages in a schoolbook. They are part of real life, part of problem- 
solving. They are ‘real (contextualized) mathematics’, not sample 
sums. Formal sums on their own are very rarely used, even in the markets or 
credit and savings groups; all such calculations are set in a specific context, are 
undertaken for a purpose. And apart from the different contexts in which calcu- 
lations are undertaken, we also need to explore what forms of local ‘maths’ are 
already employed (for example, “many indigenous languages have number sys- 
tems up to only 2, 4 or 5, and [learners] have to familiarise themselves with a 
decimal counting system which is new to them”, Aikman 1999 pi 61; in parts of 
Nepal, people count in twenties, not in tens) so that we can see what difficulties 
they may have in mastering a sometimes very different mathematical system. 



It would seem that numeracy learning based on real examples provided by the 
participants themselves is likely to be more effective than textbook ‘sums’ using 
larger and larger numbers and getting more and more ‘difficult’ (whatever that 
may mean). Helping adults with their literacy practices and with their numeracy 
activities is what adult learning programs are all about. They can lead on to 
more complex calculations later, when the participants so desire. 



It is therefore important, if we are to treat our participants as adult and to use the 
learning processes they already use, for us to put numeracy learning into context - 

a) to use numbers and words together, not to keep them separate. 

b) to use examples which are real to these participants. 

c) to help them to use their own calculating processes, even if these differ from 
the school-based approach. 
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The managers need to encourage the facilitators to draw out examples from the 
experiences of the group members. This will be much easier for task-oriented 
groups and for work-based literacy learning programs, but members of adult lit- 
eracy classes already engage in shopping, go to the cinema, make recipes and 
cook meals for different numbers of people, are involved in farming or fishing 
or earning, may use rickshaws or taxicabs etc. 

Critical numeracy: Approaching numeracy learning in a. contextualized form, 
we and our participants will come to see that numeracy, like literacy, is intimate- 
ly bound up with the local community power constructs. Bus conductors con- 
trol (and sometimes abuse) ticket prices. Cab drivers control (and may abuse) 
travel costs. Market traders decide what to charge, and customers decide what 
to pay. Learning numeracy is not neutral - it either reinforces or challenges 
existing power relationships. Numeracy skills need to be learned by adults both 
contextually and critically. 



ACTIVITY 4.6: 



Draw up a list of numeracy tasks which you think your participants would provide 
for you if you asked them. Try to find ways of testing your list in experience. 
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4. Deciding the Approach 

W e have looked at six approaches widely used in adult literacy learning 
groups - whole language, language experience, and generative themes; 
keywords, phonics, and letter/word recognition. 



The decision as to which of these approaches to use will be influenced by the 
nature of the group and its objectives. 
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a) Task-oriented groups such as income-generation projects will use the group 
task as the basis for the literacy and numeracy learning. Work-based pro- 
grams will use the work processes and the texts found in them. These will 
therefore tend to use whole language approaches. Formal adult education 
classes will need to seek out contextualized literacy and numeracy learning 
activities - this is one of the ways in which the work of the specially formed 
adult literacy learning groups is more difficult than the other kinds of learn- 
ing groups. 
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b) Again, the choice of which kinds of approaches to be used will hinge on 
whether the learning group is homogeneous (all non-literate participants) or 
heterogeneous (people with mixed literacy skills and confidence). 
Heterogeneous groups tend to enter very quickly into whole language and 
language experience activities; they often have more confidence and engage 
in peer learning, sharing the tasks and their own knowledge. Homogenous 
groups are often made to feel that whole language and language experience 
approaches are ‘beyond them’. They have often had their confidence to do 
literacy weakened, in some cases by the literacy agency which stresses what 
the group members cannot do more than what they can do. Facilitators, 
supervisors and managers often feel that the participants have to learn the 
dominant literacy (by formal methods) first and only later engage in whole 
language or language experience approaches. 



None of this is true. Homogenous groups can and do learn from their own con- 
textualized activities, using the whole language, language experience and learn- 
er-generated materials approaches. But it is harder for such groups, both for the 
participants and the facilitators. 

Creating or adapting the approach? If we are free to determine what 
approaches are to be used in our adult literacy learning program, it would be 
profitable to discuss with the participants and with the community support 
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group which kind of approaches they wish to use - what kinds of texts they 
want to learn to read and write. Some will ask for the formal and decontextu- 
alized kind of schooling which they never had or which they did not finish. 
Others will ask for more contextualized learning. Because they are adults, we 
need to start with what they want, not with what we as agencies want to do. 

This is what participation means. 

But we are of course aware that many users of this manual will be implementing 
already existing programs in which the approach to be used has already been 
settled. However, we can still explore alternative ways of working and then 
review our own program more critically. We can discuss it with the facilitators, 
participants and community support group. We may find it possible to add some 
elements from other approaches to the existing program - not to replace the 
existing approaches but to build on them, to supplement them with other 
approaches. Facilitators can be encouraged, trained and supported to learn dif- 
ferent ways of working with their participants, of perhaps adding other more 
participatory approaches to the existing range of activities which the participants 
do as part of their learning program. 




The use of the primer may dictate the approach. A primer is always decontex- 
tualized. It has been prepared centrally and is meant to meet the generalized 
needs of all the literacy learners, not the immediate and local interests and con- 
cerns of each different group. But contextualized examples can be added to 
every page of the textbook. The participants can control a part of every learning 
session, they can choose what they want to learn and how, during a part of every 
meeting. The manager's role is to understand and to encourage this process, for 
adults learn best when they feel that what they are learning is relevant to their 
own particular situation at that time - from contextualized material rather than 
from decontextualized materials. 




ACTIVITY 4.7: 



Look at the primer being used in your programs (if there is one). What approach 
is being used in it? Can you see some ways in which it can be contextualised? 




METHOD: Use 
primers as listed in 
Activity 4.1 
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No one right approach: There is no one right way to help adults to learn liter- 
acy skills, because the participants themselves differ. Learning styles vary: we 
know that adults have different preferred learning styles, they learn in different 
ways. It is therefore important for the facilitator to use a variety of methods and 
activities and approaches. The best way to kill a literacy learning group is to 
use only one method; copying of letters or words or reading whole language 
approach extracts alone can become very boring. Helping adults to learn litera- 
cy skills would seem to be a matter of ‘mix and match’. 

And this will mean that a good teacher is likely to be able to make any of the dif- 
ferent approaches work well by building on it. A primer can be used with the 
participants in a creative way, just as contextualized materials can be used 
mechanically without really making them relevant to the participants. The 
important thing here is the confidence of the facilitators to use different methods. 

Two results flow for this discussion. First, we need to combine approaches. We 
can always add extra approaches on to existing approaches. There is no need to 
adopt one to the exclusion of the others; a learning group can use several at the 
same time. 

And secondly, we need to involve the participants in the process of choosing 
and using creatively different approaches. These are not decisions for the pro- 
viding agency or the facilitator alone. Adult participants need to be treated as 
responsible adults, capable of taking decisions about their own learning. But 
they can only choose as they experience the different approaches. It will be 
necessary to use these approaches with them so that they can decide. 

Making decisions: Some of the other factors involved in making decisions 
about the literacy learning approach for your program may include the following: 

• language: the balance between the spoken and written languages; the kind of 
script (e.g. Arabic/Chinese/ Sanskrit-based/Roman-based etc) 

• availability of written and printed material: whether texts can be made 
available to the learning groups in the language that they choose 

• educational culture of local society: e.g. do the participants and community 
support group expect the program to be a formal class with a ‘teacher’ or a 
non-formal discussion group with a facilitator; do they expect to receive a cer- 
tificate? 

• format of program: length, whether it is in stages, whether it uses only one 
teacher or teaching assistants (see below page 8:6). 

Are there any other factors you can think of? 
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5. Conclusion 

I t has been our argument that there is no one right way for adults to learn 
literacy skills. There is a choice to be made, a decision to be taken. The 
role of the manager is to determine who should take that decision - the 
manager/agency alone, or with the facilitators, the participants, the community 
support group, or all of these together? 

You may need to convene a meeting to discuss this issue with the stakeholders. 
The decision must however be taken in the light of local conditions. What is 
right for one community is not necessarily right for the community next door. 

And it is not a once-and-for-all decision. The learning program will grow and 
change over time as the participants and the facilitator grow and develop. The 
approach to literacy learning needs to be kept under review. The use of 
contextualized teaching-learning approaches may well increase as time goes on 
as those involved become more confident. 

It is not our intention here to describe in detail the many different ways of 
developing participatory approaches to planning your program. These will 
of course vary according to your own local context, your personal style of 
management, the nature of the groups you are working with, the culture of 
participation in which you are located, your own institutional situation, and many 
other factors. What we would urge is that any adult literacy learning program 
which seeks to be effective will help the participants and the local community in 
which it is located to assist with the planning and decision-making (and with the 
implementation), so that they feel it is ‘their' program and not ours. 

You may wish to go to Chapter 9 on Teaching-Learning Materials now. 

Key Questions — Chapter 4 

When planning our learning program, we need to ask ourselves: 

Which kinds of literacy learning approaches should we use in our adult 
literacy learning programs? 

- contextualised? 

- de-contextualised? 

- both? 

How can we add contextualised approaches to de-contextualised programs? 

How can we contextualise numeracy learning? 

How can we learn what approaches the participants and the community 
support group want? 

What factors do we need to consider when making this decision? 
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Evaluating the Program 

his section wiil examine 
° the importance of evaluation 

• the elements of evaluation 

• the tools of evaluation 

• self-evaluation and participatory evaluation 

• issues of measuring achievements, confidence, 
self-esteem and. empowerment 

• and. the problems of converting qualitative evaluation 
into statistical data. 

You may find, it necessary to look at Chapter 6 at times 
as you work your way through this material. 
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I t is usual to consider evaluation at the end of any program: but it is necessary 
to determine how our program will be evaluated before we can set the goals 
and objectives, which is why we have included it at this point. 




METHOD: Plenary 
brain storm or poster 
session 



1. Why Evaluate? 



ACTIVITY 5.1: 



Brainstorm some of the reasons why every adult literacy learning program needs 
evaluating 



You may have said that the main aim of evaluation is to satisfy the organizers of 
the program, the funders, donors or government agencies most concerned. 

You may have said that the main aim is to make sure that the money is well 
spent, or that the participants are getting the learning program which they need. 

You may have said that the main purpose of evaluation is to help you as manag- 
er to identify those issues which will make your program more successful. 

Evaluation is all of that and much more. But from the manager’s point of view, 
the most important part of evaluation is that it will enable us to detect when 
tthings are going wrong and how they may be put right; or to develop new 
strategies to bring about even greater success. In other words, it is a tool of our 
own planning. And this means two things: 
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a) evaluation cannot be added on later, at the end of our planning process; it 
must be built in from the start as an integral part of our program planning and 
implementation. It is closely tied to goal setting and milestones, whether they 
are set by ourself as program planner or by the participants. 

b) evaluation is not something which is done only at the end of the program. To 
be most useful, it will need to be on-going throughout the program. For goal 
and milestones achievement are used as a way for participants and facilitators 
to assess short-term progress. 

DIFFERENT USES OF EVALUATION 

Evaluation then will be used by different people for different purposes. 

• Participants will use evaluation to see whether they are achieving their goals, 
whether they are making progress; for them, evaluation will be both a key 
motivator and at the same time a tool for learning. 

• Facilitators will use evaluation to assess whether they are being effective in 
helping the participants to learn, to see if there are better ways they can pro- 
mote the learning. 

° The community support group will use evaluation to judge whether the liter- 
acy learning program will be of help to the whole community. 

• The middle level managers will use evaluation to answer the question as to 
whether they have planned and are implementing the program effectively. 

• Senior managers and others will use evaluation to decide whether the pro- 
gram has achieved the program goals. 

• Employers will use evaluation to determine whether the program will help on 
their work plans. 

• Donors and governments will tend to use evaluation to see if the program has 
added to the achievement of national targets. 

• Researchers' will use evaluation to try to understand what is going on and to 
test their own theories. 

• Trainers are rarely engaged in literacy evaluation; in many contexts, however, 
it will be useful if these trainers could form part of the evaluation team - they 
could then see for themselves how far their training has been effective. 

Can you think of any others who will use your evaluations? 

What is more, many of these different groups will be evaluating each other. 

Participants, when engaged in evaluating their own learning, i.e. self-evaluation, 

will also be evaluating the facilitator, supervisor and the program as a whole in 
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terms of whether they are helping them to learn. If they feel that the program is a 
waste of time, that the work being required of them is ‘beyond’ them or that the 
dominant literacy is irrelevant to the local literacies they wish to use in their daily 
life, most of them will stop coming (some continue to come out of loyalty to the 
group or the facilitator, but that loyalty is very stretched, and they learn very little). 

On the other hand, facilitators will be evaluating the literacy learners; they 
also engage in self-evaluation, assessing their own teaching as well as the super- 
visor and the program. 

The community support group members mainly evaluate the facilitators and 
the program staff in terms of whether the program is relevant to the community. 
They very rarely engage in self-evaluation, although that would be valuable and 
might be encouraged. 

The supervisors evaluate the literacy learners, the facilitator and the community 
support group. Again, they rarely engage in self-evaluation or evaluate their 
managers unless they are part of a management appraisal process. 

The middle level managers, relying largely on reports received from the field 
and discussions with the supervisors rather than on observational visits, evaluate 
the literacy learning group as a whole and the facilitator in particular; again they 
rarely engage in self-evaluation. 

The senior level managers and other outside bodies evaluate the program as a 
whole, relying on the statistics sent in by the middle level managers. It is they 
who set the standards which are applied across the whole program. 
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ACTIVITY 5.2: 



In the following table, enter what you feel will be the key purposes (aims) of each 
of the different groups engaged in evaluation. 



participants 



facilitators 



community support group 



supervisors 



middle level managers 



senior managers/funders/ government 
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Evaluation teams: Because of these different perspectives, a team approach is 
often adopted to major evaluations. This enables several different view points to 
be represented in the evaluation, and is seen to make it more effective. 

FORMATIVE AND SUMMATIVE EVALUATION 

Two kinds of evaluation have often been distinguished, formative and summa- 
tive. When evaluation is used to change the program so that it becomes more 
effective, it is colled formative evaluation - it helps to form the program. When 
evaluation is used to assess the overall achievements, it is called summative 
evaluation - it sums up the achievement of the program. On the other hand, it 
has also been argued that these are not two different forms of evaluation, merely 
two different ways in which evaluation can be used. 

2. What is Being Evaluated? 



ACTIVITY 5.3: 



Again, brainstorm exactly what you will be looking for in your evaluation. You will 
find it helpful here to look at the case studies to see how they evaluated their pro- 
grams. 




METHOD: Brain 
storm or poster session 



Since different people will use evaluation for different purposes, some of them 
will be looking for different things. But there are some generally agreed ele- 
ments in the evaluation of adult literacy learning programs, whether these are 
located within existing community development groups, take place in the work 
place, or in adult literacy classes. 



0 
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The first thing is that the word ‘evaluation’ reveals that evaluation is based on 
‘values’, that is, judgments. Descriptions alone do not form an evaluation. A 
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record of the attendances of the facilitator or participants, or of the work done in 
the learning group, is not an evaluation. An evaluation is a statement about the 
‘worth’ of any activity, its value. And that value is judged in terms of its success: 
do the outcomes represent success? And if so, success for whom? 

FIVE ELEMENTS 

We would suggest that there are at least five elements in any evaluation of an 
adult literacy learning program: 



1. The goals: are they the ‘right’ goals, are they appropriate, are they attainable, 
not too easy, not too difficult for the participants to achieve? We need to note 
here that the goals of the participants may be different from the overall 
program goals, so the question to be asked here is, ‘Whose goals?’ 

2. Progress: are the participants making progress towards these goals, whether 
they are the agency goals or the participants’ goals? There is an additional 
question here: do the participants /ee/ that they are making progress? - for 
unless they feel they are making progress, they will not be motivated to 
continue with the program. 



3. The processes: for example, teaching-learning styles, methods and approach- 
es, the contents, the learning context etc. Are these processes the best means 
of helping to bring about effective participant learning? The identification of 
banders to participant learning will form a major part of any evaluation. 




4. Goal achievement: are these goals (both participant and agency) being 

achieved? This will relate to the milestones and short-term goals as well as to 
the ultimate goal of the program. We also need to note that as the program 
proceeds, the goals may change, in which case the evaluation process also will 
need to change. 



5. The outcomes: apart from the achievement of these goals, what are the other out- 
comes of the program? Are these positive outcomes? And who will judge this? 

THE EVALUATION CYCLE: 

The relationship between these elements can be seen in the evaluation cycle. 



The process starts by reviewing the goals (including milestones: see 6:14 below) 
If it is agreed that these are appropriate for the local context, the processes will 
need to be reviewed. This will then lead to an assessment of the progress made. 
This may be judged in terms of ‘yes’, ‘partly’ or ‘no’. If the answer is ‘partly’, a 
review will be needed of the reasons for the shortfall. Is the goal too difficult for 
these participants? what are the barriers to learning? If the answer is ‘no’, then 
the processes need to be reviewed again; for a judgment as to whether these are 
the best processes to bring about learning can only be made on the basis of 
whether learning is actually being achieved. 

5:6 Evaluating the Program 
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If however the evaluation indicates a ‘yes’ answer, the goals are being achieved, 
this will lead to a re-assessment of the goals (whether they are too easily attain- 
able, not demanding enough). If it confirmed that these goals are appropriate, 
then the planners are free to consider the outcomes, whether these are positive or 
negative. This is an important factor of the evaluation, for there have been many 
development projects and programs where the goals have been positively 
achieved but the overall outcomes have not been developmental — where pro- 
grams of training for increased production (for example, in agriculture or fishing 
or other products) have achieved their goals but have led in the end to the rich 
becoming richer and the poor becoming even poorer. In these cases, the goal 
achievement for the rich was positive, the outcomes for the poor were negative. 

In the light of this assessment, whether positive or negative, it will be possible to 
set new goals, new targets, new milestones for the learning program, trying to 
increase the effectiveness of the program and overcoming any negative outcomes 
which may have been detected by the evaluation, and leading on eventually to the 
ultimate goal, the use of literacy skills in the daily life of the participants. 

We also need to note that the participants are also engaged in making similar 
reviews of the goals, processes, their own progress, and the achievements and 
outcomes of the program on which they are engaged. We have represented this 
on the cycle by the inner circle. 



FIG 5.1: THE EVALUATION CYCLE 
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MEASURES OF ACHIEVEMENT 



It is important for us to distinguish between the element we are evaluating and 
what we are looking for as signs of that element. If the final goal of our program 
is that the participants will use literacy skills in their own lives for their own 
purposes, what will we look for to determine 

a) whether the processes being used are the most helpful ones to achieve that 
goal? For example, will being able to read certain pages in the literacy 
primer and to do the written exercises in that book really show that the par- 
ticipants can now engage in the kinds of literacy activities they want to do 
(such as a credit and savings group)? 

b) whether the participants are making progress towards their own goal? For 
example, can writing the words for ‘fire’ and ‘water’ show real advances in 
literacy skills and understanding needed for an income-generation activity? 

c) whether in the end the participants have achieved their own goal? For exam- 
ple, can taking a test successfully at the end of the course really reveal 
whether the participants can now read the kind of magazines and books they 
want to read? 

We need then to be very clear in determining what we are looking for as evi- 
dence that the goal has been achieved (the measures of achievement). We 
must not confuse these measures with how we will collect that data (the tools). 

One example will reveal this. It is often said that we can tell if the goal of liter- 
acy skill acquisition has been achieved by asking the participants to take a test 
at the end of the learning program. But a test is not a measure of goal achieve- 
ment, it is a tool to obtain information about the measures. What we want to 
see (the real measure) is if the participants can read a particular chosen text 
with fluency and understanding and whether they can write a set exercise rela- 
tively easily. The act of reading the text and writing the text with fluency and 
understanding is the measure. On the other hand, the test is the tool, the 
means by which we can see the measure. There are other tools which we can 
use to see the measure: watching the participants at their homes, for example, 
or in their community or task-oriented groups etc. In other words, there are 
several tools to enable us to see any one measure. 
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3. How Evaluate? 

TOOLS 

I t is thus important for us to distinguish between the signs, the evidence on which 
we will base our value judgment, and how this evidence is collected, the tools we 
will use to collect the information on which we will make our judgments. 



ACTIVITY 5.4: [ 


Try to complete the table below 


WHAT 


MEASURES/SIGNS/EVIDENCE 


TOOLS 


Goals 






Progress 






Processes 






Achievement 






Outcomes 







Let us give an example. The milestone which has been set in one adult literacy 
learning group is for the participants to be able to read a particular newspaper arti- 
cle. This follows from an earlier goal which was that they should be able to read 
some headlines. It is one in a series of milestones towards fluent reading which is 
part of the adult literacy learning program. The evidence needed is that the partici- 
pant can read and understand the chosen article. The tool could be a public read- 
ing, a private reading to the facilitator or supervisor, observation of silent reading 
followed by discussion with the participants testing their knowledge of the contents 
of the article. There are many different tools by which the evidence can be obtained. 
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Exactly the same process of collecting information on which an evaluation can 
be built for other literacy exercises such as writing a letter, filling in a form, 
re-writing a ‘real’ text etc. 




METHOD: Individual 
activity, then shared 
with other trainees 



0 




We cannot give here a comprehensive list of all the tools of evaluation which are 
available for any literacy learning program, for they are many and will vary from 
context to context. For example, a work-based program might be able to include 
carrying out a written instruction, or increasing use of literacy texts in the work- 
place as well as at home. A development group literacy learning program would 
use as evidence increased literacy activities in the group. We have however listed 
below some of the more common evaluation tools which you can use. 



ACTIVITY 5.5: 


Here is a list of some tools. Try to indicate what measures these tools would show. 
If you are not sure about some of them, do not worry - add your own. 


TOOLS 


WHAT WOULD THESE TOOLS SHOW? 


Case studies 




Class/group records (eg. atten- 
dance or loans register etc.) 




Interviews, discussion 




Journals 




Observational visits 




Participant diaries 




Participant portfolios 




Participant satisfaction 




Perceptions of community 




Products 




Questionnaires 




Reports 




Surveys 




Tests 




Written documents 





Can you think of others? 
5:10 Evaluating the Program 




Clearly, for evaluation, whether it is on-going or interim or a final evaluation, 
to be effective, it will be necessary for careful records to be kept of the learn- 
ing program. We suggest that the participants can keep a small file (portfolio) 
of their own records, of work done, of the goals they have set for themselves, 
of agreed milestones passed, of their own special achievements and successes, 
of work that they have done on their own different from the other participants 
etc. Such records can be re-visited from time to time to help to build up the 
literacy confidence of the participants. 

Certificates: Many programs provide a certificate at the end of the learning 
program. There are of course different kinds of certificates - those awarded 
for passing a test, or certificates of attendance offered to all the participants 
who attend an agreed number of learning sessions, for example. There are 
powerful arguments in favor and against such certificates. First, many of the 
participants wish to receive them as a sign of recognition of their achieve- 
ments. And certificates can open doors after the course. But on the other 
hand, such certificates will often distort the learning program; learning may 
be done more for the acquisition of the certificate than for the use of literacy 
skills. And the certificate is a recognition of what the participants can do at a 
particular time, not what they are motivated to do and in fact do do afterwards. 

Certificates also usually decontextualize the learning program, for certain stan- 
dard tests using standard, not localized, materials normally form the basis of 
these awards. However, certificates can be and are being awarded for individu- 
alized learning tasks (for example, personal projects in which the participants 
choose their own texts for the tests) so long as these tasks demonstrate clearly 
identified key skills; but this calls for special skills in assessing the result which 
many facilitators will not possess. Perhaps external assessors can be used for 
this task (e.g. the supervisors or others). 

You will have to decide in your own context whether to award such a certificate 
or not. 

The Progress Profile: One tool which has begun to show considerable benefit 
is the Progress Profile. It shows clearly how closely linked goal setting, learn- 
ing and evaluation are. Although it was originally developed for use by individu- 
als, it can also be used for groups. 

The Progress Profile starts by asking the participants, in association with the 
facilitator, to set down clearly what they wish to achieve, some literacy task 
they want to do - for example, to write a letter on their own with very few 
spelling errors. They then set down what they can already do, and therefore 
what they feel they need to learn in order to achieve that goal. The steps to be 
taken are then agreed and are written down. At the end of each step, the partic- 
ipants are asked to say how far they feel they have progressed, how well they 
feel they have done in this task. There is a grid which the participants can 
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shade in to indicate whether they feel that they have only just started, have 
done about half of the learning required, are nearly there but not quite, or have 
completely mastered the step. Then they can continue with the task or move 
on to the next task. 

Written out like this, it sounds elaborate, but it is in fact relatively simple. And 
it has the advantage that literacy activities are being used to help the participants 
to learn literacy skills. 

A simpler form of the Progress Profile is to persuade the participants, again 
individually or in groups, to write down their own literacy learning goals, and 
on this sheet every week or so, in association with the facilitator, to write 
down what they have done, what they have achieved during that week, and 
what they feel about what they have done. Participants are thus encouraged to 
keep their own records of their achievements. Over time, they will be able to 
revisit these records, re-read what they wrote and assess their own progress. 

It is sometimes urged that neither the participants nor the facilitators would be 
able to engage in such activities, evaluating the progress the participants have 
made, that it requires special qualities. But in fact, inside themselves, both the 
facilitators and the participants are regularly reviewing their own work, how 
much progress they are making. All that the Progress Profile calls for is some 
open discussion between the facilitators and the participants about the progress 
being made in the learning group. And this is a matter of confidence and trust 
between the two. (For more on this, see Fordham et al 1995). 

4. Some Issues in Evaluation 

T here are many uncertain and disputed issues relating to evaluation. We will 
take just two or three of these for discussion here: you will probably be able 
to identify others which will concern you. 

4.1 Gender issues in evaluation: Many people now recognize that planning 
an evaluation will involve gender issues. For example, they note that many pro- 
grams are aimed primarily at women participants and that they use women 
extensively as facilitators, yet most of the supervisors and managers tend to be 
male. And since most of the evaluators tend to be men, they frequently support 
the supervisors and managers more than the facilitators and literacy learners. 
This is not of course always true, but in some evaluations, the majority of the 
evaluators are of a different gender from the program participants. A number of 
agencies then have determined to adopt a team approach to evaluation, trying to 
ensure that an appropriate gender balance will be observed. 
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4.2 Participatory evaluation: Participatory evaluation is a term which refers 
to evaluations that are the shared responsibility of participants, facilitators, com- 
munity people and others involved in the literacy learning program. This is a 
form of participatory research. In a participatory evaluation process, partici- 
pants are practising the skills of reading, writing and numeracy; it offers real 
reasons to use these skills. Some examples include: 

• Participants and facilitators together evaluate progress, achievements and 
goals, and also evaluate the program effectiveness/success. 

• Participatory processes used to gather data about how participants are using 
their literacy practices, through interviews, focus groups, and observations 
done by participants as well as by the facilitators or supervisors. 

4.3 Unpacking achievements: The way ‘achievements’ is defined will vary a 
great deal according to the context and the kind of learning group. Does it, for 
example, mean 

0 a measurable increase in household income? 

• the degree and frequency of record keeping by the group? 

• increased participation in community organizations? 

• increased knowledge about health and other matters? 

• changes in attitudes towards children’s schooling? 

• measurable increases in school attendance and school performance by the 
children of the literacy learning group members? 

• increased confidence and self-esteem? 

All of these have been used by different adult literacy learning programs to 
assess the success of their program. 

But the links between these factors and literacy skill learning are not plain. The 
increased knowledge about health and other matters, for example, could have 
been gained without any accompanying literacy learning. The increased partici- 
pation in community organizations may be a result of increased participation in 
activities outside the home, not from increased literacy skills. 

The only really significant measure of the achievements of literacy learning pro- 
grams is the increased use of literacy skills in daily lives- and that will mean an 
evaluation conducted after the end of the learning program, perhaps at least six 
months afterwards. Such an approach will have profound implications for the 
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evaluation of our programs. For example, if out of a group of thirty literacy 
learners, 25 of them end the course and successfully pass the test, it could be 
argued that the achievement of the course was 25 participants. But if after six 
months only fifteen of these are actually reading and writing, engaging in litera- 
cy activities in their lives, is our achievement rate 25 or 15? 



The situation becomes even more complicated than this. What if of the fifteen, 
five are engaging in literacy activities relating to development (e.g. health or 
agriculture or income generation), five are reading film literature and five are 
using literacy for consumer items (sales catalogues, fashion magazines etc)? 

How can we judge the achievements of our literacy learning program then? 

And this raises also the issue of critical literacies. What if we find that our par- 
ticipants, after the end of the literacy learning program, are reading the local 
newspapers but are reading them uncritically, accepting everything that is said in 
the papers for truth? If we want the participants to become readers with under- 
standing and discernment, and not people who accept messages sent down to 
them from above (whether from government, NGO, development agency or 
commercial/consumerist organizations), then we shall need to develop methods 
(i.e. measures and tools) which help us to see how far they are reading critically. 

4.4 Confidence, self-esteem and empowerment: It is sometimes suggested 
that adult literacy learning programs lead to increased confidence and self- 
esteem among the participants. This is often true. But there is an unacceptable 
corollary which goes with this, that adult participants when they first come to 
the program lack self-esteem and confidence. This is not always true. 

The problem comes because we talk of ‘confidence’ in the singular, as if there 
were only one confidence. All of us have multiple confidences. We may feel con- 
fident about cooking but lack confidence to ride a bicycle. We may have confi- 
dence in relation to children but lack confidence in relation to other adults. Thus 
many men and women show confidence to engage in debate on public issues but 
they lack confidence when it comes to literacy activities — they shrivel up when 
they see a text or when they are asked to fill in a form. Our program is aimed at 
increasing the literacy confidence of the participants, and this will add signifi- 
cantly to the way they feel about themselves, to their total self-esteem. 



O 
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Literacy empowerment: Confidence is of course strongly related to power. Once 
again, there are many dimensions to power, not just one. A woman may have 
power in parts of her family but not over or with her husband. A man may have 
power in one circle but not in another. Thus, to talk about adult literacy learning 
programs leading to empowennent misses the point: which dimension of empow- 
erment is it that we are talking about? Until this has been agreed (and it usually is 
determined in terms of specific tasks, things the participants, individually or col- 
lectively, wish to do), it will be impossible to evaluate the success of our program 
in terms of empowennent. There is a great danger here that the organizers of lit- 
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eracy learning programs will decide in advance what kinds of activities they will 
expect the participants to engage in to show their empowerment: but surely it 
should be left to the participants to decide how to use their new power? 

4.5: Reconciling different stakeholders: There are then many different forms 
of achievements for the participants, many different confidences and empower- 
ments. And this creates a major problem in evaluation, perhaps the greatest dif- 
ficulty of all. 

Senior managements, donors and governments need comparable statistics to 
evaluate the program; they need to have figures gathered on a comparable basis. 
They therefore tend to use uniform tests, standards which are applied to all and 
are therefore decontextualized. And the data they collect is quantitative rather 
than qualitative. 

Some of the participants, for reasons of access or self-esteem, also want certifi- 
cates to prove to themselves and to others that they have completed their learning 
program, that they have ‘worth’ in modem society. They too want uniform tests. 

But other participants want their own outcome, to use literacy for their own pur- 
poses. Some only want to learn to sign their names — are they to be regarded as 
failures because they are judged by the standard tests? Some want to read sports 
or fashion magazines or shopping catalogues; some want to write songs rather 
than fill in applications for loans. Again, are these to be considered failures? 
What is needed are some qualitative ways of evaluating the outcomes of our 
learning programs. 

4.6 Quantitative and qualitative evaluation: Traditional quantitative 
approaches to evaluation have ‘made the measurable important’ (i.e. what can be 
measured, a test, has become very important), whereas qualitative evaluation is 
trying to ‘make the important measurable’ (i.e. what the agency and/or the par- 
ticipants feel to be important to them will become measurable). One recent 
report expresses this well: 

“We just try to help people improve their reading skills, if they want to, and 
we are tracking to see if that alone improves self-esteem. Of course we 
know. ..it does. It irritates me that somebody thinks I have to ‘prove’ what 
intrinsically can’t be really proven, only reported in terms of personal per- 
ception of more confidence etc.. ..what we have done is develop a long list of 
measurable outcomes expressed to us by the learners as they describe their 
own progress. No-one is expected to reach them all or even necessarily any 
of them. What we track are... the results he or she wants to achieve. Later, 
the adult is asked to reflect on their experience in an interview. We think 
there is an inner circle within this circle, in that while we are recording data, 
we are also developing a more reflective learner?’ (D Yoho, personal com- 
munication 1999) 
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Evaluation seen in these terms is difficult to convert into statistical data. It is 
possible, but the terms of this conversion need to be agreed with the senior man- 
agement team. The Progress Profile approach, for example, can be used to 
demonstrate that a certain percentage of the participants achieved to a very large 
extent the goals which they had agreed with the facilitators or supervisor, even 
though these goals may be different from each other. The use of both ‘typical’ 
and ‘telling’ case studies is another major tool here, although it may be more 
difficult to convert these into statistics. Typical case studies indicate normal pat- 
terns of behavior; telling case studies reveal individual cases which however 
make a major point clear. 

This need to provide some form of statistical evidence of achievements and out- 
comes is one reason why evaluation needs to be planned from the start of the 
program. All programs seek to measure if the goals of the program have been 
achieved; and therefore these goals need to be determined right from the start in 
clearly measurable terms. The aim of the adult literacy learning program which 
we wish to promote through this manual is to help our adult participants to use 
their literacy skills in their daily lives. Therefore from the start, we need to set 
out (in association with them) some of the ways in which we will look to see if 
this goal has been achieved. Then we can set this information out in some form 
of statistical statement if required. 




METHOD: 
Small groups 



ACTIVITY 5.6: 

t 


Try to work out for yourself some of the ways you would measure the use of 
literacy skills in daily life, using a) statistical measures, and b) qualitative 
measures. We have given one example. 


USE OF LITERACY SKILLS 


QUANTITATIVE MEASURES 


QUALITATIVE MEASURES 


using literacy skills when 
visiting a nearby town to 
complete a transaction or 
locate a site (e.g. hospital 
or government office) 


the number of persons 
so engaged or number 
of different occasions 
when such activity is 
undertaken etc 


ease with which these 
tasks are completed; 
feelings of confidence; 
effectiveness of the visits, 
sense of achievement etc 
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5. Conclusion 

N ow perhaps we can see why evaluation is far from easy; how it is a contested 
area, uncertain in its application. We will need to work hard at deciding our 
evaluation processes before we set the goals for our program. 



Key Q u e s t j oWsli Cha pte r 5: 

When planning our evaluation, we need to ask ourselves: 

How will we use our evaluation? 

What will we be looking for as signs of success in our program? 

How will we gather this information? 

How will we encourage self-evaluation and participatory evaluation in our 
program? 

How can we measure increased confidence, self-esteem and empowerment? 
Can we convert such measures into statistical information? do we need to? 
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Setting the Goals 
for the Program 

I 

Ln this part of the training program, we will 



• explore the goals of the participants, of the agency, and 
of the other stakeholders 

• examine the concept of a hierarchy of goals 

• identify the need for clear goals and clear measures 
of goal achievement 

• identify the need for achievable (realistic) goals and 
of intermediate goals (milestones) 

• try to see how to match participant goals and agency 
goals 

• and look at the desirability of keeping goals under 
constant review. 

Although you are free to follow any sequence, we strongly 

advise you to make sure you have looked at Chapter 5 

before you deal with this subject. 




3 * 
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H aving examined the kind of literacy which we are seeking to promote 
through our adult literacy learning program (for example, community or 
work-related literacy) (Chapter 2); 

having found the group of literacy learners we wish to work with, sometimes 
existing groups with their own intentions, sometimes new ‘literacy-mainly’ 
groups (Chapter 3); 

having determined whether we shall use different teaching-learning approaches 
or one approach alone (Chapter 4); 

having settled the measures we will use to assess the success of our program 
(Chapter 5): 

it is now time to finalize our plans by setting the goals for our program. 




METHOD: Individual 
exercise 




ACTIVITY 6.1: 



Set down here the goals you think your adult literacy learning program should 
achieve (note: these will be your goals; they may be different from the goals of 
the participants). 
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1. Importance of Goals 

Do goals matter? The importance of goals to the success of any learning pro- 
gram cannot be emphasized too much. It is essential to keep the goals in sight 
throughout the program. Without goals, the program will become aimless, wan- 
dering without direction. Without goals, it will not be possible for the agency or 
the facilitator to determine whether the program and the participants are making 
any progress. Above all, the participants themselves will quickly become demo- 
tivated 

• if the goals are not clear to them 

• if they feel that the goals are unachievable 

• if the goals set by the program do not match the goals which the participants 
set for themselves 

Pre-set goals? We have seen some of the agency-set goals. Some adult educa- 
tors deny that there should be any pre-set goals at all; they say that adult learn- 
ing programs are sites where adults encounter new people and new subject mat- 
ter. and the outcomes are always unpredictable. While there is some truth in 
this, it is not possible to avoid pre-setting goals when planning a learning pro- 
gram; and provided such goals are wide enough to allow the participants space 
to develop their individual capacities to meet their own identified needs built on 
their unique experiences, provided these agency goals are not imposed on the 
participants, and provided the agency and the facilitator can be flexible enough 
to adapt their pre-set goals to what the participants want to do, then the determi- 
nation of some pre-set goals seems desirable as a starting point for this learning 
journey. 

Indeed, some pre-set goals are unavoidable. For adult education is the creation 
of purposeful learning opportunities for adults. The purpose can be very general 
(for example, the encouragement of greater awareness or greater self-confi- 
dence. or even allowing the participants to achieve their own purposes), or it 
can be highly specific (for example, to learn a particular skill or a health prac- 
tice or family planning methods, or to learn to vote, etc.) But every adult learn- 
ing program has a purpose - and this purpose is its goal. So that every adult 
learning program can be evaluated as to whether (and how far) it has fulfilled its 
purpose. And adults come to learn for a purpose also - and this is their goal. 
Goal-setting is an inherent part of planning learning opportunities for adults. 
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2. Goals Differ 

WHOSE GOALS? 

The first question we need to address is, "whose goals?" 

SgS^lfL We have mentioned several times the stakeholders in our adult literacy learning 
T. 3:lp :.j program. 




ACTIVITY 6.2: 


Look again at Activity 3.5 and re-examine the list of stakeholders you identified. 
Do you wish to add to this list? 

Divide your list into three main categories: 

a) participants; 

b) agency stakeholders; 

c) other stakeholders (e.g. the local community etc.). 

Drawing on your own experience, try to identify the goals of each group. You could 
survey some real adult literacy learning groups if this is possible; or use the case stud- 
ies. Note that in some cases, the goals expressed by the participants may well vary. 




' ' GOALS 


Participants 




Agency 




Other Stakeholders 





This exercise should reveal to you that the goals of some of those most 
concerned with our adult literacy learning programs may well differ. 
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Different contexts: Goals differ, not only because of the different persons 
involved in setting them but also because of the different contexts in which the 
learning program is taking place. We noted above some of the different kinds 
of literacy learning groups which can form the base of our own program. Task- 
oriented or community-based groups will already possess one kind of goals, 
while work-based literacy learning groups will possess another. Groups formed 
specifically to learn literacy skills will need to determine their own goals, for 
these will not have already been set by an already existing group. There are no 
universal goals in adult literacy learning programs. 

Different groups: It is important for us to recognize that the various groups 
involved in goal-setting will vary greatly. Some groups work well together, others 
are more individualistic. Some try to encourage literacy activities in their group 
work, others try to avoid them. Some groups meet with enthusiasm, others with 
reluctance. Groups will vary - and the way these groups work on developing their 
literacy skills will also vary. 

Different interests: But it is also important for us to recognize that the various 
groups involved in goal-setting will not always agree among themselves. For exam- 
ple, there will normally be within one group of participants different perceptions of 
goals and outcomes and even of what is happening in the learning group. The par- 
ticipants in any group will rarely be of one mind. Each of them will have their own 
interests, their own concerns. Differences will occur according to gender, age, 
class, experience and personality. Some may wish to develop literacy skills to write 
letters, others to help their children with their school work. Some may wish to join 
together into a local community group, others to work on their own. All of these 
views will need to be accommodated in one way or another. The differing points of 
view of the various stakeholders will influence the goals set for the program. 

Adult Literacy Motivations 

While the field of adult motivations for literacy learning is still very under- 
researched, some tentative findings may be hazarded. Four main groups of moti- 
vations for participating in adult literacy learning programs have been identified: 
it may well be there are more than these. 

Symbolic: some adults join, not because they want to learn literacy skills to use 
them but because they want to join ‘the literacy set’. They feel that other people 
(especially the literate groups) regard them as inferior because they cannot 
engage in the dominant textual communications. "They look at you as if you are 
stupid" was one comment from a participant in a program in Bangladesh. To 
avoid this scom, it is worth all the effort of attending adult literacy classes and 
doing the work. 'Literacy' for them is a badge which will identify them as 
belonging to a particular group; it has symbolic value. Their motivation to do 
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the actual learning will sometimes tend to be relatively low; and it looks as if 
some of these find the classwork less than satisfying quite quickly (they often 
seem to see the goal as being too far away to be ultimately achievable). They 
have no clearly identified milestones to help them through. 

Instrumental: some adults join because they want to accomplish some literacy 
task — to read religious texts like the Koran or the Bible, to write letters, to fill 
in some form or other, to sign their name. In the case of existing task-oriented 
and work-based groups, the participants will often come with very clearly set 
stages and end goals. These participants will normally learn fast when they see 
the tasks (intermediate goals) as helping them with their own chosen tasks, and 
much more slowly when what they are learning does not seem to contribute to 
the tasks they have chosen. They will often be able to identify their own mile- 
stones and receive reinforcement of their learning from their own activities. 

Opportunity: some adults join, not to learn literacy skills for use but because 
such learning will open doors for them at the end. In Botswana, some join 
because they can then get a driving license. In Nepal, some came to programs 
because with the literacy certificate, they could become Community Health 
Volunteers. Completion of a literacy learning program in the dominant literacy 
may help some people to get a job or to get promotion in their work. For others, 
it will help to get a loan or further training. Again, their goal is not the use of 
literacy skills but the benefits completion of a literacy learning program may 
bring to them personally. For them, their goal is far away, after the end of the 
program; keeping them going throughout the whole of the learning program 
with milestones which they feel are relevant to them will be difficult. 

Access: some adults (usually very few and most of them young adults) will join 
because they hope to use this as an entry point into foimal education — to get 
into school through adult literacy learning programs. This is of course one form 
of the opportunity motivation: the end of the literacy learning program will open 
the door into school. For them, the staging posts will be milestones which seem 
to relate to the work of the primary schools (sometimes a certificate judged to 
be the equivalent of a primary school Grade certificate). 

You may be able to identify other motivations for adults to learn the dominant 
literacy skills in your society. 

Such motivations are important for goal setting. All adult literacy learners will 
be judging their program in terms of their own expectations and objectives, in 
terms of how relevant it is to their own sense of need. If it does not meet their 
purpose, they will stop coming. This is one of the differences between adult 
learning programs and primary school programs. 
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ACTIVITY 6.3: 



Look at the case studies and at your own experience of literacy program partici- 
pants and try to find examples of each kind of motivation. 

Fill in the following table. 


Hfi -^LITERACY LEARNING MOTIVATIONS 


Symbolic 




Instrumental 




Opportunity 




Access 




Others? 
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DIFFERENT KINDS OF GOALS 



Different focal points for goals: Looking at the list of goals you have 
identified (Activity 6.3). it may become plain that there is a distinction between 
those goals which are achieved during the program, those achieved by the end 
of the learning program, and those achieved after the program ends. For 
example, some of the goals may be expressed in terms of empowerment or 
improving the quality of life or increasing income - i.e. outcomes to be 
achieved after the teaching sessions have finished. Other goals will be set out as 
‘being able to read’ (newspapers, for example) and ‘write’ (their own accounts, 
for instance), or increased confidence - i.e. what it is hoped will be achieved by 
the end of the learning sessions. This distinction between what is intended to be 
achieved during the adult literacy learning program (the short-term 
achievements) and what the eventual outcomes are intended to be (the longer 
term achievements) is crucial to our understanding of goals in adult literacy 
learning programs. 

Goals then can be either program-focused or outcome-focused. The relation- 
ship between these two kinds of goals is of course close: the program -foe used 
goals are meant to lead to the outcome-focused goals. Being able to read cer- 
tain kinds of texts and write certain texts is seen as one of the most powerful 
ways of helping poor people to overcome or escape from their poverty, to 
improve the quality of their lives. 



ACTIVITY 6.4: 



Add the letters P and 0 to your list in Activity 6.2 to indicate which goals are 
expected during or by the end of the Program and which are Outcomes after the 
end of the program. 



The way we can link these two is through the questions “why?” and “how?” If your 
goal is to help the participants to be able to read a newspaper, to sign their own name 
etc., then you should ask yourself? 'why do we want them to achieve that goal?’ The 
answer is that we want them to be able to read and write such texts so that they will 
receive more messages, or that they will use their literacy skills for practical purposes 
so as to improve the quality of their lives. If, on the other hand, we say that the goal 
of our adult literacy learning program is to empower the participants, we need to 
ask ourselves, ‘how will this be achieved?’ And the answer to this question is (for 
example) that we expect them to be empowered by learning to read texts and write 
texts for themselves instead of relying on others to do this for them. In both cases, 
the program-focused goals will lead to the outcome-focused goals. 
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Short-term goals: But there are other kinds of goals which lead up to the pro- 
gram-focused goals, short-term goals, goals which will help the participants to 
achieve the level of reading and writing skills by the end of the learning pro- 
gram. These are learning goals, sometimes called milestones (see below). They 
contribute to the program goals just as the program goals contribute to the out- 
come goals. 



Hierarchy of goals: So we have something of a hierarchy of goals, learning goals 
leading to program goals which in turn lead outcome goals, each level contributing 
to another level. Some people refer to these as aims, goals and objectives; and you 
may find it helpful to distinguish between them in this way. Others refer to long- 
term, short-term and immediate goals. Again, you may find that helpful. 



v|0. : tTABLE 6.1 HIERARCH fJOF G 0 A £ S j 




AIM (ultimate; long-term; outcome-focused) 


how? 






4. 


t 


GOAL(S) (intermediate; short-term; program- 
focused) 


how? 


why? 




4. 


t 


OBJECTIVES (learning goals; immediate; 
process-focused) 




why? 
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3. Setting Goats 

W e noticed above that, if the participants are to be motivated by the goals of 
the program, these goals need to be 

a) clear 

b) seen to be achievable 

c) and matching between the agency goals and the participants’ goals. 

We need to examine these three aspects of goal-setting in more detail. 

CLEAR GOALS 

Agencies which plan and provide adult literacy learning programs often set 
goals for their program; and many of these goals are not precise. 




METHOD: Discuss 
in small groups 



ACTIVITY 6.5: 



Look again at the list of agency goals you determined above (Activity 6.2). 

Do they look very precise or clear to you? Try to make some of them more precise. 




For example, 

a) Learning to read and write: This is of course the usual answer given when 
any group or agency is asked to set out the goals of the literacy learning pro- 
gram. But this is an inadequate answer, for the verbs ‘to read’ and ‘to write’ 
are not intransitive verbs, they require an object. One cannot just ‘read’; one 
cannot just ‘write’. One can only read something, write something. So the 
further question will be - to read what? to write what? The aim of tradition- 
al literacy learning programs is to help the participants to learn to read the 
primer or the other dominant literary teaching-learning materials being used, 
to learn to write the special exercises given by the facilitator. But as we have 
seen, it is not clear why adults should learn irrelevant exercises, it is not 
clear how these will help the participants with their everyday literacies. 

b) Becoming literate: many assert that the goal of their program is to help the 
participants to ‘become literate’. But what does ‘literate’ really mean? Who 
is a ‘literate’ person? A person who is able to read anything? It is often said 
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to mean ‘to be able to read something simple’; but (as we shall see) there is 
no such thing as a universally ‘simple’ piece of reading. Does being able to 
read the pages of the literacy primer and write the exercises in it mean that a 
person is ‘literate’? The term ‘functionally literate’ is even more meaning- 
less: how can one tell if anyone is ‘functionally literate’? What are the mea- 
sures? These are very imprecise goals. 

c) Empowerment: this is another term used in goal-setting by many agencies. 
But again, what does it mean? Which dimension of power are we talking of? 
And how can one judge the increase in power which the participants may 
have through the adult literacy learning program? There is a very large litera- 
ture today trying to define empowerment, and some of it is very hard to read. 




d) Further learning/ independent reading: One of the goals set by the agencies 
is that the participants will become ‘independent readers’, so that they can 
read improving developmental literature. But again, what does an indepen- 
dent reader mean? And what do we want them to read independently? Is it a 
good enough achievement for our adult literacy learning program if the partic- 
ipants read sports magazines at the end of the program? How can we measure 
whether they really read and understand developmental texts? And is reading 
on its own enough - or do we want them to implement what they read? 



e) getting out of poverty: In recent years, agencies have often seen the main 
goal of adult literacy learning programs as helping the participants to 
increase their incomes, to alleviate their poverty. But there are problems 
here: if it is measured in terms of any increase in family income, it is often 
not at all clear how much of that increase is due to increased literacy skills. 
How long will we need to wait to see the impact of literacy activities on 
family incomes? 



f) receiving developmental and other messages: The aim of many adult literacy 
learning programs is to help those who have messages to get them across - 
especially such national campaigns as AIDS and health messages - both cam- 
paigning material and technical information. But again, this is a very impre- 
cise goal; for much of the evidence is that these messages are passed to the 
participants through non-literacy means of communication - through posters, 
films or videos, discussion groups, radio or television, even conversations in 
the market etc. Will reading about AIDS really make many people change 
their patterns of behavior? And if there are changes of behavior among the 
participants, how much of this is attributable to literacy activities? 




g) citizenship: the phrase ‘literacy for citizenship’ is on the lips of many peo- 
ple in many countries. This is one of the key goals set by agencies for recent 
adult literacy learning programs. But again, this is very imprecise; the goal 
is not clear. Does this simply mean ‘voting’? or joining a political party? or 
becoming a member of a community group? What may be a goal for one 
agency is clearly not a goal for another agency. And again, how can one 
measure the achievement of this goal? 
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It is possible to get new 
information without literacy. 
UNESCO/S lud io Raccah 




See 

9 : 19-21 



h) critical literacy: as we have seen, one of the goals which some programs set 
for their participants is to help them to engage critically with the texts which 
they have in their locality. Literacy is seen as part of problem-solving, as 
part of the process of analyzing the existing power structures and if possible 
changing them. But this again is not always very clear. What texts? all texts 
or only some? And what does it mean to be ‘critical’ of such texts? How can 
we measure such critical reflection? How do we know that the participants 
are engaged in problem-solving? in analyzing power? Again the goal needs 
to be defined clearly. 




We are not suggesting that any of these goals are inappropriate. What we are sug- 
gesting is that simply to use terms like ‘empowerment’, ‘functional literacy’ or 
‘critical literacy’ for our goals without defining what we mean by them, what 
information we will use to measure how far they have been achieved, and what 
means we will use to obtain that information, will only confuse matters. Some of 
the participants and other stakeholders will define these terms one way, while the 
providing agency may define them in another way. We often assume when we 
use a word like ‘empowerment’ that everyone knows what we mean and they 
agree with our definition. But experience indicates that this is not always true. 
The goals of our learning program need to be defined very clearly if they are to 
be useful. Setting goals for adult literacy learning programs, especially clear 
goals as to what it is that we want to achieve, is not easy. 

Using the hierarchy of goals which we have seen, and the distinction between mea- 
sures and tools mentioned in Chapter 5, will help us to be clear about the goals for 
our program. Table 6.2 gives an example which tries to indicate some of the hierar- 
chy of goals and also the measures and tools of evaluation. You may need to spend 
some time on it, asking the same questions about your own program. 

6:12 Setting the Goals for the Program 
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TABLE 6.2 MEASURES AND TOOLS OF EVALUATION 




WHAT ISTHE EVIDENCE 
WE HAVE SUCCEEDED? 


HOW DO WE COLLECT 
THAT EVIDENCE? 






AIM 

e.g. 

empowerment 


e.g. 

decision-making etc 


e.g. 

observing them in their 
work; collecting from 
them instances when 
they engaged in deci- 
sion-making cases etc 


how? 


t 

why? 


GOAL(S) 

e.g. 

confidence in 
reading chosen 
texts 


e.g. 

reading activities 


e.g. 

tests; watching them at 
tasks; asking about 
understanding of text 
etc 


how? 

1 


t 

why? 


OBJECTIVES 

e.g. 

learning to use a 
written word in 
context 


e.g. 

• using that word in a 
sentence; 

• finding that word in a 
real text and explain- 
ing its use in that text 
etc 


e.g. 

written exercise; 
oral exercise; 
group discussion on 
different meanings of 
that word etc 





You will now see that it is much easier to set clear goals for literacy learning 
programs located within existing community development groups, especially 
task-oriented groups, and for work-based literacy learning programs than it is 
for new groups engaged in literacy learning alone. Goals set by existing groups 
will tend to be the participants engaging in literacy activities related to the task 
or to the work-place; these are clearly measurable and can relatively easily be 
seen. Both the measures and the means of verification can be identified clearly. 
Goals for new literacy learning groups will tend to be related to the learning 
program itself, not to some further activity using literacy skills. 
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ACHIEVABLE GOALS: 

Secondly, goals for literacy learning not only need to be very clear; they also 
need to be seen to be achievable. If the participants feel that the goals are too 
far away, that the benefits of learning literacy skills are too long delayed, the 
goals will be seen as being unachievable, and this will be demotivating. 
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For example, if the emphasis in the literacy learning program is on the economic 
benefits of learning to read texts and to write their own texts, and if after three 
months there are still no signs that the learning program is helping to bring 
inci eased income soon, this goal will be seen as being impractical, too far away. 
Some of the participants may begin to feel that they have better and more 
important things to do with their time than to spend it learning skills which they 
hope will bring them increased income in the long term - but not yet. 

Milestones: This is why more immediate goals may be useful. For example, it 
can be agreed between the facilitator and the participants that ‘by the end of 
next week, we (either the individual participant with the facilitator or the group 
all together) will have got to this or that point’. These can be regarded as ‘mile- 
stones , or staging posts on the journey. They reveal to the participants step by 
step the progress being made. 

The achievement of such milestones one after another is a great motivator to the 
literacy learners. They particularly help to build up confidence, the feeling that 
if we have got so far, we can go on to the next milestone. But equally, if such 
milestones prove to be unrealistic, if they are not achieved, this can help to 
demotivate the participants. They therefore need to be set carefully - not too 
remote and yet not too easy to achieve, stretching the literacy learner. 

Here we run into a problem which every teacher faces, whether in formal or 
non-formal learning groups. The participants will vary in their capacity and 
motivation and confidence. Some will make rapid progress, largely because 
their experience relates closely to what they are learning. Others, whose 
experience may be more remote from the learning matter, may move more 
slowly. The use of small groups will help here - clustering some of the faster 
learners on their own and some of those who need more attention also on their 
own. Or sometimes different groupings can be formed, mixing the faster 
learners and those who need more help together, so that they can help each other 
(not all the teaching needs to come from the facilitator; peer learning is in some 
contexts more effective than teacher-led learning). 

These immediate goals need always to be agreed by the participants. Without 
their commitment to these milestones, they will never reach them. And they 
will constantly change. Once one set of milestones has been reached, the next 
will be agreed: “by the end of next week, we shall have completed ...” 

In this activity, the facilitator is the key person. For these milestones will be dif- 
ferent for every learning group. It is simply not possible to say that “by the end 
of the fourth week, every learning group in our program will have reached such 
and such a point”. Each learning group, in its encounter with the learning mate- 
rial and with the facilitator, is unique and will move at a unique pace. Only the 
facilitators, in the day-to-day relationship with their own literacy learners, can 
help these participants to determine what they can achieve by a specific time. 
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The facilitators will need training for this activity - it is not something which 
comes naturally or easily. And they will need continuing support, for being 
responsive to the changing needs of the participants is a skill which some facili- 
tators may find it hard to develop. They will often benefit from some mentoring 
- from peer facilitators, from local resource persons, from the local community 
support group, from the supervisor or from a specialist educational adviser who 
may be attached to the program. 



As with the setting of clear and measurable program and outcome goals, the 
immediate goals (milestones) are much easier to agree in the contexts of exist- 
ing community development groups which are engaged on literacy learning. 
Task-oriented groups will have their own milestones already; work-based learn- 
ing programs will be able to draw their staging posts from the nature of their 
work. It is with the new ‘only-literacy’ learning groups that there may be more 
problems in determining the immediate learning goals, for there are no clear 
stages to learning literacy. Literacy learning is (as we have seen) not linear. 

The traditional UNESCO model on which so many adult literacy programs in 
the past have been built, of adults moving from being illiterate -> to semi-liter- 
ate -♦ to functionally literate to being independent readers is inappropriate 
for adult literacy learners. It may be satisfactory for primary schools but that is 
not how adults learn. Adults tackle tasks, relevant tasks which they have chosen 
for their own more effective daily living. And they learn that task by trying out 
various approaches and methods until they find one which works for them. 

They are not ‘grown-up’ children to be disciplined into one progression. So 
they need to be encouraged to set for themselves their own milestones, to set a 
task for themselves which they feel they can achieve: and they need to be helped 
step by step to achieve that task. 
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4. How to Manage Differences in Goals 

W e have already noted that one of the problems which often arises in adult lit- 
eracy learning programs is the gap between the goals set by the agency and 
the goals which the participants hold for themselves. This is shown by demoti- 
vation, dropping attendances, very slow learning progress and other signs of 
boredom. What can be done to meet this issue? 

This will need to be addressed differently in every situation. But here we can 
suggest two possibilities: 

Negotiating the goals: One way is for the agency manager-planner to discuss the 
goals of the program with the local participants, to set them out clearly including 
the measures which will be used to assess progress. It will also be helpful if the 
manager-planner is willing to change these goals and these measures if necessary. 
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It may not always be possible to meet with the intending participants before the start 
of the program - either because they have not come together or because of the size 
of the program. But it will always be possible for each facilitator to revisit these 
goals with their own learning group once it has met. It may be possible to ask every 
facilitator to provide a report on the participants' goals during the first two or three 
weeks of the learning program. Then the goals of the program can be revisited and 
revised if necessary. 
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Managers will however normally be able to negotiate with other stakeholders 
before the literacy learning program begins. It may be necessary to negotiate the 
goals with senior managers, donors or even government agencies to make sure the 
goals are clear and achievable. It will also be useful to discuss the goals with other 
stakeholders such as community support groups. This will be much easier if the 
literacy learning program is located within the context of another kind of develop- 
ment program - a PRA exercise, health, income-generation, credit and savings 
group, for example. These existing groups will usually have clear goals, both long- 
term and short-term, and it may be possible to integrate the agency goals into those 
group goals. But even for new literacy learning groups, some negotiation with 
local support groups would help to avoid a very wide gap between the agency 
goals and the participants' goals. 

Using interest groups: When divergent goals appear among the participants, 
then smaller interest groups can be formed. These could work for part of every 
learning session as peer learning groups, doing activities which they feel are rele- 
vant to their concerns, helped by the facilitator. In this way, different goals and 
expectations may be used to help on the learning. It is not necessary for the 
whole group to stay together the whole time. 




METHOD: 
Poster session 




ACTIVITY 6.6: 



Can you think of any other ways in which the gap between the agency goals and 
the participant goals or between different participant goals can be bridged? 
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REVIEWING THE GOALS 



The goals of both the agency and the participants will frequently change and 
develop as the learning program goes on. As the participants grow and change, 
as the facilitator grows and develops in confidence, as the supervisors (and the 
manager) change with increased experience, so the goals will change. What 
once was thought to be difficult may now appear easier; what once seemed easy 
may now appear to be more complicated than was at first thought. 



Goals then need to be revisited several times during the learning program. 
Two sets of questions need to be asked about them: 



a) are the existing goals being met? are the measures set for them being 
achieved? 



b) are they still the most appropriate goals for these learning groups? 

Are they too easy or too difficult, too short-term or too long-term, 
too far away or too near? Do they need to be changed? 

Such reviews can be made in various ways. They can be made by the facilitators 
in conjunction with the participants. For this, the facilitators will need training and 
support. Reviews can be made by the managers (usually the supervisors) meeting 
with both facilitators and participants (again, the supervisors will need training for 
this role). They can be made through regular review meetings between the man- 
agers and the other stakeholders, especially the local support group or, in the case 
of work -based programs, with the employers or works managers. 

5. Conclusion 




^fe want to be very practical about this issue of setting and revising goals. 



For those of us who are creating new adult literacy learning programs, we 
will need to determine the goals of our program, and wherever possible discuss 
these with the facilitators, supervisors, and local support groups before the 
program begins. We will need to be realistic about what can be achieved, and 
what we and the other stakeholders believe the intending participants wish to 
achieve. In the case of pre-existing groups or work-based groups, it will be 
possible to meet with these groups or the other development programs, or the 
employers/managers of the work place, to see what these people want. Then a 
final and agreed list of goals can be drawn up. Once the participants have met, 
these goals can be re-negotiated. Regular meetings need to be held to revise the 
goals throughout the program. 
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Many managers may feel that all of this will be too troublesome - that it would 
be easier for the planner-managers to determine the goals uniformly for the 
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whole of the adult literacy learning program and impose these goals on every 
group. This would indeed be simpler and quicker - but with adults, this would 
be a major factor in destroying the effectiveness of the literacy learning pro- 
gram. Adults need to participate in determining both the ultimate, intermediate 
and even the immediate goals - and in revising these goals. This process should 
not be simply a ritualistic consultation with the participants; it should be real 
and on-going, subject to revision as the program proceeds. 



One first task would be to divide goals already given in the program into aims - 
goals - objectives (see table 6.1 above) and to try to fill in the missing elements 
in the hierarchy (especially milestones). Secondly, we could look at what mea- 
sures are being asked for as signs that the goals are being achieved. It is very 
likely that these are vague, so that it may be possible for us to develop clearer 
measures for ourself. Thirdly, it will be advisable to discuss these goals with 
our supervisors, our facilitators, and with our local support groups and partici- 
pants. Providing feedback to our agency on how their goals fit with the goals of 
the participants in our area is one of the most valuable activities of any middle 
level manager. It is possible - while accepting the goals already set for the adult 
literacy learning program - to interpret and implement these in different contexts. 
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tor those oj us who are implementing someone else’s program , 
the goals which have already been set. These are likely to be vague and impre- 
cise. We can try to make these agency goals clearer and more useful. 




For both kinds of programs, our basic advice in this matter consists of empha- 
sizing the need for discussion. Discuss your goals with the participants, the 
stakeholders, and your own staff. Are you aiming at the right goals? (what are 
the right goals? whose goals are they?) And how can you implement these 
goals and assess progress towards them? The views of other stakeholders will 
be most useful. 
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When setting the goals for our program, we need to ask ourselves: 

, What do we want the participants to achieve, 

• by the end of the literacy learning program? 

• and afterwards? 

• Are these realistic? 

How can we make these goals clearer? 



How can we introduce intermediate goals and milestones which are locally 
appropriate and achievable? 



How can we ensure that our goals match the varied motivations of the 
literacy learners? 



What processes can we create to keep these goals under regular review? 
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Evaluation 

y\s we have seen, evaluation is not something done at the end of the program. The review 
and evaluation of goals needs to be done from the beginning and continued during the whole 
program, and the same is true for all other aspects of the program. Evaluation is built in 
from the start and is continuous. So we ourselves will do it here at the end of the first stage 
of this training program, and at the end of the other stages. 

You have now planned your program. 

a) you have decided whether your main aim is to help people to learn literacy skills or 
whether you seek to help them to use their new skills in the various literacies which they 
already do and which they want to do better in their daily lives. This will determine how 
you regard the question of success (i.e. is success the numbers of those 

who complete the course or those who subsequently use their skills to enhance their 
quality of life?). 

b) you have decided whether your program will work with existing development or 
community groups or with work places or with new groups of literacy learners 

c) you have decided which of a number of approaches to learning literacy you wish to 
be used in your program 

d) you have decided what you are going to look for as signs of the success of your 
program 

e) you have worked out the aim, the goals and the learning objectives of your program. 

You have done all this (we hope) in direct consultation with the other stakeholders, your part- 
ners in managing this program - with the participants if that is possible, or with the members 
of the already existing group; with the employers/managers of the work places; with the local 
community support group which has been created to help with the local aspects of the course; 
with any others who may be involved in the program. 

Now review (i.e. evaluate) these decisions. 

a) How can you (and your partners) judge whether they are the right decisions in 
your context? You will need to balance the demand from above (the funders of the 



Evaluation 



program or the government policy makers who may drive this program etc) and 
the demands from below (the diverse goals of local participant groups). 

b) Do you feel comfortable with the relationships which you have built up and with 
the decisions reached through these relationships? 

c) How will you assess whether the other stakeholders feel comfortable with these 
relationships and decisions? 

The real evaluation of whether this is an effective planning process will come after 
you have set the program up and it is running. Will it work? Will it meet the 
different desires of the participants, the groups, the local communities and/or the 
employers involved in it? For you and your program are part of a context, and your 
program needs to fit that context. This is what the next stage of this training program 
will deal with. 
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Resourcing the Program 

I n the second part of this training program, we will look together at how to resource 
the program. 

General principles of resource management are followed by looking in particular at 

• housing the learning group 

• equipping this center 

• the provision of funds for the program. 

This is followed by discussions of the selection and support of the facilitators 
and of the provision of teaching-learning materials. 

Throughout, we shall explore how far we can involve other stakeholders in these 
activities. 

Again, you may use these sections in any sequence to suit your own local needs. 

For those engaged in a more formal training program, such as a five-day training 
course, we envisage this will occupy one and a half days (see Appendix A). 
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Identifying and 
Mobilizing Resources 

T his section deals with identifying the resources needed for an 
adult literacy learning program. It asks where these may be 
obtained from. It explores ways in which the participants and the 
local community can be involved in sharing this task with the man- 
agers, and. how far the community should be expected to provide 
some of these resources. We look in particular at 
* the provision of a meeting place for the learning group 
• the provision of equipment 

• and the funding of the program (whether the participants or the 
community should help to pay for the literacy learning program). 

Examples of other kinds of resources (the facilitators, and teach- 
ing-learning materials ) needed are discussed in later sections. 
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esource mobilisation is one of the major challenges for managers in order 
to ensure that the learning program is successful. 




METHOD: 
Brainstorm; 
poster session 



ACTIVITY 7.1: 



First, make a list of the resources that you feel will be needed to run a successful 
adult literacy learning program. 

Do not over-emphasize financial resources. Ask yourself what the money is need- 
ed for. If you are able to do this with your colleagues, your mentor or with a sup- 
port group, that would make it more comprehensive. 



1. Identifying the Resources Needed 

W hat we need for running any adult literacy learning program will of 
course vary according to the kind of program we are building and the 
objectives set for it from the start. Thus work-based groups will have differ- 
ent resource needs from a more formal adult literacy class; a program set 
inside another developmental project will again have different resource needs 
and opportunities. 
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The needs will also vary because of the nature of the geographical area we are 
in. For example, lighting facilities for evening meetings may in some circum- 
stances be able to be drawn from electricity supplies, but if not, alternative 
forms of lighting will be necessary. You will need to review your context 
carefully. 

Look carefully at the list above (Activity 7.1 ) to see how many needs relate to 
the kind of literacy learning groups you are dealing with; and which ones relate 
to the kind of area the program is taking place in. Feel free to add further 
resources as you think of them. 

THE RANGE OF RESOURCES 

It is likely that the list of resources you have built above (Activity 7.1) can be 
divided into, three main groups: 

Human resources such as facilitators, supervisors, local support groups or 
committees, trainers etc 

Physical resources such as a meeting place, seating, lighting, a board for writ- 
ing (blackboard or whiteboard), chalk or writing pens, teaching-learning materi- 
als (textbooks and other materials), stationery for the student participants to use, 
administrative materials such as an attendance register etc. There may also be 
items which could be called ‘intellectual resources’ - literacy guidebooks, hand- 
books on methods for the facilitators etc. 

Financial resources such as money to remunerate the facilitators, for the 
salaries of the supervisors, to pay the trainers, to buy additional materials etc. 

Try to see if your list above falls into these three groupings. Are there any other 
kinds of resources which you feel are necessary in your own situation? 

You will find it useful to be as specific as you can and to put a time frame 
indicating when the resources will be needed and for how long. And it is not 
enough only to list the resources and their sources, but also to think critically 
about the process of acquiring them and to plan this process carefully. 

You may also wish to draw a distinction between what is essential to the 
literacy learning program (i.e. without which, the program cannot run), and 
those things which are desirable but not strictly necessary for a successful 
learning program. 
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ACTIVITY 7.2: 




METHODS: Arrange 
posters under head- 
ings; or three groups, 
each one concentrat- 
ing on one category. 
(It is likely that some 
answers may overlap, 
which provides the 
basis for further 
discussion) 



Look again at the list of resources you have identified in Activity 7.1 and placed 
under the three sub-headings of 'Human', 'Physical' and 'Financial'. Use the table 
below to try to identify where you could obtain these resources and who will help 
you. You may end up with a list as in the table. The items listed here are only 
examples: it is likely that your responses will be similar to these but not exactly 
the same. The format of the table can also be changed depending on the situation 
and the needs of the local context. 


RESOURCES 


POSSIBLE 


WE WILL GET 


WE WILL NEED 


SOURCE(S) 


HELP FROM 

! 


Human: 






Physical: 

e.g. meeting place 


local authority room 


local officer/village 
leader 


seating 


participants bring their 
own mats 


participants' families 


lamps 


participants make a 
contribution 


literacy support group 


stationery for participants 


participants provide 


village shop/families 


Financial: 






remuneration for facilitator 


providing agency 




SUPPORTING 


POSSIBLE 


WE WILL GET 


RESOURCES FROM 


SOURCE(S) 


HELP FROM 


e.g. extension leaflets 


extension service 


local extension 
worker 



Such lists can be drawn up in a participatory way. If we can involve as many 
members of the local community as possible in identifying and mobilizing these 
resources, the program is more likely to be successful. Local people are able to 
decide with us who should provide what kind of support. 
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Doing this will mean a change in the traditional role of the manager of adult 
literacy learning programs. Instead of deciding everything by themselves, 
managers will decentralize much of their work. One possible way is to form 
and maintain small groups which will jointly take decisions and accept and 
retain responsibility for these decisions. Managers engaged in this kind of 
activity will learn how to liaise more effectively with other interested groups 
and communities. And to do this, they will need to know more about what goes 
on in the different learning groups and among the different participants. This 
can be seen as a widening of their role, not a limitation. 

7:4 Identifying and Mobilizing Resources 
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2. Mobilizing the Resources 

GETTING SUPPORT 

A s we have seen, we need to identify where these resources can be obtained 
and then to mobilize them. Clearly where we get them from will depend on 
the relationship we have been able to build up with the local community. 



The key issue here is what is brought in to the community and what exists there 
already which can be used. Many agencies bring in everything because they 
find it easier and quicker to do so; but it does mean that the literacy learning 
program is seen to belong to the agency, not to the community; it is an outside 
intervention. 

In almost all contexts, much will have to be brought into the village or urban 
area. And that will mean that the manager will need to relate to other people, 
such as senior managers in their own organization or other agencies. Managers 
are the bridge between the local community and the senior staff of their organi- 
zation and at times other agencies or bodies. They need to be able to open the 
doors of the offices of superior staff to members of the local community and 
from time to time to be able to speak with the voice of the local community to 
these staff. And they will also need to speak with the local community in the 
name of these same central staff. That will mean two things: 

* getting sufficiently close to both groups of people to be able to speak on their 
behalf; and 

• developing the skills of advocacy. 



The role of the managers in advocacy is very important. They will need to 
believe that this work is important and be able to urge it on their senior and peer 
staff and on workers with other agencies (including some government officials 
from time to time). We cannot deal with this aspect fully here: some managers 
may find it useful to attend a training workshop on advocacy to help them with 
this aspect of their work. 



PARTNERSHIP IN RESOURCING 

Throughout this training program, we have seen the importance of working 
closely with other bodies and persons - stakeholders in the adult literacy learn- 
ing program. You may wish to refer back to Chapter 1, where ‘participatory 
management’ is discussed. Participation in management is not of course only 
with the local community; it also involves senior colleagues. It means working 
closely with other organizations - perhaps with other NGOs, with other govern- 
ment departments, with employers (especially in work-based programs) and 
other persons. 
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But the key element is of course working with the local community and as far 
as possible with the participants in the literacy learning group. 




METHOD: Brainstorm 
and then group 
discussion 



ACTIVITY 7.3 



You might care to consider some of the reasons why and when the local communi- 
ty can be asked to help with finding and obtaining the resources needed for the 
literacy learning program even when they can be obtained from outside. Discuss 
this with colleagues, your mentor, other trainees and others. 



There are examples where literacy learning programs are managed entirely with 
the internal resources of the local communities, whether rural or urban. There 
are also examples where the program is fully dependent on support from the 
outside. It is in fact easier to find examples of the second kind of program than 
of the first. 



But all the indications from the field suggest that the more the local community 
can be involved in the program, the more likely it is to be effective. And it may 
help to ensure that the literacy support program will continue long-term after the 
end of our short-term learning program. Part of the aim of the manager’s work, 
then, is to explore how the outside dependency can be reduced and to see if 
more and more participatory approaches can be introduced. This will be an on- 
going process, not something to be decided at the start and never changed. 
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ACTIVITY 7.4 : 



Look at the case studies at the end of the manual and try to see how far the 
resources to support the literacy learning programs in these cases were generated 
and/or mobilized by the literacy learners themselves or by their communities, 
and how far they were brought in from the outside. 



There are many reasons for involving the participants and the local communities 
in the program. This is not simply a matter of saving costs. Rather, it is a mat- 
ter of building up local goodwill to the learning group, local support and com- 
mitment which will help the group when problems arise. The local community 
will feel that it is ‘their’ group, not an outsider’s class. It will also help to build 
local capacity to manage their own activities. 

There are several ways in which local support can be created and developed. 

In the case of working with existing local groups (women’s groups, income-gen- 
erating or other developmental groups, church groups etc), the machinery for 
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involving the local community in the literacy learning program will already be 
there. In the case of work-based programs, it will be relatively easy to develop 
ways of working with the works’ personnel on the literacy development pro- 
gram. But in the case of the more formal adult literacy classes, it is likely that 
some kind of machinery will need to be built. We may wish to work through 
the village leaders or the urban group leaders. We may wish to set up (or ask 
them to set up) a literacy support group (sometimes called a Village Education 
Committee). When younger learners are involved, many programs set up a par- 
ents’ organization or a joint parents and teachers’ organization. 

Mobilizing the resources for the new program is one of the most important ways 
of creating such a support group. Local people will often be willing to help to 
establish a new activity in their village or urban area. They can become 
engaged in identifying what resources are needed and where these should come 
from. And this need not be done only once; it can be an on-going process. It is 
possible to meet with them regularly during the program to look again at the 
question of the resources and other aspects of the work, to keep progress under 
review. 




It may be useful to organize for such a group some orientation activities: some 
informal training in conducting meetings, keeping records, deciding matters, 
planning and carrying out activities. Visits to other working groups can be 
encouraged. Sending out newsletters, building networks of such local support 
groups, and holding meetings which several of them attend are significant ways 
of strengthening these support groups. There are many ways in which such sup- 
port mechanisms can be developed and enhanced. 



Increasingly, agencies are bringing together their learning groups. International 
Literacy Day in early September is a great excuse for such a gathering. 
Bangladesh frequently holds such rallies; and in Bombay, some 4000 literacy 
learners meet for a picnic in one of the city’s park once a year. Such events 
help with motivation and confidence building, and enable groups to share ideas 
and experiences. The common interest of other groups is part of the resources 
for the program and can be mobilised by the managers and the local community 
support group. 



ACTIVITY 7.5 : 



Again look at the case studies: how many of them involve the local community 
and how? Try to find as many different ways of working with local people as you 
can. Compare these with examples drawn from your own area. 
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Balancing the resources: One of the most difficult issues in creating adult lit- 
eracy learning groups (and other kinds of local development groups) is to get 
the balance right between what the agency provides and what the local commu- 
nity can and should provide. It is clear from all the evidence from the field that 
some kind of partnership is needed between providing agency and local commu- 
nity. But exactly what form that partnership should take will vary. 

The most common form of partnership is one which says that if the local com- 
munity provides some of the resources, the external agency will provide certain 
other things; the two between them will provide enough to ensure that the pro- 
gram can go ahead. The community can then be encouraged to provide further 
resources which are not essential but which will help to make the learning pro- 
gram more effective. It is not for us here to set out what these items should be, 
or what the balance between them should be; that will always be a matter for 
local negotiation. But that there should be a balance seems to be clear. 



FIG 7.1: PROVISION OF RESOURCES 




Community can 



Community needs to 



Agency agrees to 



If the community provides B, the agency will provide A; these two 
together will be enough to make sure that the program can run. 
The community can also be encouraged to provide C which will 
help to make it a more effective learning program. 



SUPPORTIVE COMMUNITY RESOURCES 

As we have seen, there are two main models of adult literacy learning program 
One sees the learning group like an adult primary school, in which a center is 
set up and the literacy learners are taken into a ‘classroom’-type situation out- 
side of the community to learn literacy from a primer or textbook. The other is 
to help the participants to learn their literacy skills in the community through 
the texts which are already existing in the community and through the literacy 
tasks which they find themselves faced with. 
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If we think of using the existing literacy activities for the learning program, then 
the focus changes from a school-type learning center to the community. And 
our survey will find that the community environments in which our programs 
take place have a number of activities and resources which will contribute to the 
success of the participant’s work. In particular, there are other developmental 
activities in the neighborhood. Adult literacy learning groups are just as much 
development groups as are income-generation or social action groups or credit 
and savings groups, and they can relate to these other groups. Most villages 
and most urban areas have some kind of activity going on in them which have 
literacy activities attached to them. There are also the extension services. 

These can be invited to join the local support group. There are agencies like the 
Post Office which have many literacy materials in them. Throughout 
Bangladesh (and now in many other countries), there are rural banks (Grameen 
Banks); they cater especially for people with limited literacy skills and confi- 
dence. 



MM See 
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All of these can be identified and their support be obtained most effectively 
through the local community support group. The adult literacy learning group 
can be fully integrated in this way into the activities of the community, not kept 
separate from these activities. 



ACTIVITY 7.6: 



Draw up a list of some of the items in the local environment which will be sup- 
portive of the literacy learning program. You may care to list these items under 
the same three headings listed in Activity 7.2. Discuss how to involve the local 
community in providing some of these resources. 

• Human resources such as local administrative officers, school teachers, local 
extension workers etc. 



• Physical resources such as the texts you can find in the clinic, the post office, 
the police station etc. 



• Financial resources including any additional sources of funds which your 
literacy learning group may be able to draw upon. 




METHOD: Games 
and socio-dramas 
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Increasing local literacy resources in the community: One final point may be 
made here. As the program develops, it may be possible to help the local com- 
munity to develop community literacy resources. There are examples in some 
countries of such activities. For example, a village library can be helped to 
become a small stationery shop where the participants and others in the village 
can buy what they need for their literacy activities - pens and paper, some local 
newspapers and magazines etc. In Bangladesh, one agency supplies (at cost) 
every literacy learning group with stamped envelopes for sale to its members and 
to others in the village, to encourage them to write letters. Some groups are sell- 
ing booklets (for example, with local recipes) to their own community. In some 
places, loans have been made to facilitators to start a small shop to help them 
with their income-generation activities. In other places, women’s groups engaged 
on making and selling school uniforms have now begun to sell stationery, pens 
and school exercise books also. Such an enterprise could form the basis of some 
of the credit and savings group activities, loans being made to a group member or 
small group to run such a shop. Even the literacy learning group itself could 
undertake such a task; it would supply the group with the motive for some of 
their literacy activities - keeping records of purchases and sales. 

There are other ways in which the literacy resources of any village or urban area 
can be increased through the help of the literacy class and facilitator, the local 
support group and the other development bodies in that area. The manager and 
especially the supervisor could see this as one of the key tasks of running the 
program: for there is little point in strengthening the literacy skills of individual 
villagers if the literacy resources of the community are not also strengthened. 
These do not all need to be in the dominant literacies; they can also use local lit- 
eracies as well. This can be seen as one other side of the work of helping people 
to use literacy outside of the classroom to improve their quality of life. 

Try to think of other ways in which the literacy resources of your own area 
can he increased. 

3. Three Examples 

W e can take three of the key elements of organising the literacy learning 
program to illustrate this discussion: 

• providing the building to meet in; 

• providing the equipment needed; 

• and providing the funds. 

1. HOUSING THE GROUP 

Adult literacy classes often meet in a variety of places. 
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ACTIVITY 7.7: 



Look at the case studies in this manual and compare the different places in which 
these programs have met to conduct their sessions with other places which you 
know of from your own experience. List them here: e.g. 

• church hall, 

• primary school, 

• administrative office etc. 

Add to this list: talk to other people to find out other locations. 




METHOD: 

Brainstorm 



Flexibility in the meeting place of a learning group is one of the characteristics 
of adult literacy programs today. But every literacy learning group needs a 
location and an agreed structure, where its day-to-day activities can be carried 
out, even if it is for a few months only. 

The location will of course vary according to the type of learning group you are 
running. Most work-based literacy learning programs will hold their group 
meetings in the work place. Most existing community development groups will 
already have a set meeting place. But new literacy learning groups will need to 
find a suitable location, balancing out the convenience of the participants and 
the suitability of the place for teaching and learning. Sometimes the group will 
be able to use official premises free (e.g. offices or the local school). 

Sometimes they will need to rent a building (house or public building etc). 

In many cases, this flexibility of location has made it possible for the meeting to 
be at a central point close to where most of the participants live, so that they do 
not have far to walk to meetings. 



The location of the group meetings is one of the major factors in helping the par- 
ticipants and the community (rural or urban) to feel that they ‘own’ the learning 
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Adult learning groups meet 
anywhere. Note the decon- 
text ualized literacy being 
learned. 
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group, that it is their group. If meetings are held in the property of some other 
agency, some of the participants may feel that they are going out to someone 
else’s literacy class. But if the meetings are held in a community center, there 
will be more chance that they will feel that they are going out to ‘their’ class. 

This is why some agencies have encouraged literacy learning groups and the 
communities from which they come to provide their own literacy meeting place. 
In Bangladesh, for example, several NGOs have insisted that the provision by the 
community of some meeting place is the first essential step before any literacy 
class can be provided. A more or less temporary building, using locally available 
materials, is rented or even in some cases erected in or near the center of the vil- 
lage or in the urban area, at a location convenient for the participants. Such a lit- 
eracy meeting room provided by the local community shows the commitment of 
the local community to the program. It can be used for continuing group meet- 
ings such as post-literacy activities or continuing education programs. Some 
have become small offices where village libraries are held or where savings and 
credit schemes or income-generating activities are pursued. There are many uses 
to which a literacy room can be put, such as a drop-in center. 



But this will not suit every community; and it will not be practical in many 
cases. But whatever the solution, it is important that this decision - like so 
many others - should be taken with and if possible by the local community. 
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2. EQUIPPING THE GROUP 



ACTIVITY 7.8: 



Look again at the list you drew up in Activity 7.1 on the resources required for 
running a successful adult literacy learning program. Identify the equipment 
items. Try to add to this: what will be needed to run the program fully? You can 
also see some of the possible ways to obtain them and who can support you in 
mobilizing this equipment. 
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We need to remind ourselves of the importance of reducing outside dependency; 
resources should as far as possible be generated from within the communities. 

The possibilities of requiring the participants and their families to provide some of 
the materials are indicated above. For example, in some countries the participants 
are asked to bring their own mats for seating. Stationery is frequently managed by 
the participants themselves. In addition to this, other equipment may be obtained 
from elsewhere in the community - a blackboard from the school, for example. If 
the local headteacher is included on the community support group, there may be 
increased chances of getting support from the school for such an adult class. 

Other equipment like chalk may be provided by the agency. Lighting is some- 
times provided by the participants, at other times by the community, and at other 
times by the agency. 

Clearly what and how much can be provided by the participants and their com- 
munity will depend on the local context. 

3. FUNDING 

Some funds will be needed for several aspects of the program, to buy materials 
and especially to pay the rent of the meeting place, if a rent is required. These 
may come from many sources - donors, government, local trusts etc. In some 
areas, local authorities make grants to the literacy learning group, and even 
village councils may from time to time provide some funds: in Nepal, some 
Village Development Committees and District Development Committees have 
contributed financially to adult literacy learning programs. 

But the main issue for anyone pursuing participatory management approaches is 
how far should and can the local community and the participants themselves 
contribute to the costs of the program directly - either by paying for some of the 
equipment and stationery or by making a regular payment to the program. 
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METHOD: 
formal debate 



Set down for yourself the arguments you can think of in favour of and against 
requiring the participants and the community to make direct payments towards 



the cost of the program. 



Some of the arguments you may have listed might be as follows: 
ADVANTAGES: 

• their willingness to contribute is a sign of their interest in and 
commitment to the program 

• field experience suggests that programs which require some contribution 
have a lower drop out rate than those where it is wholly free 

• it is part of the cost-sharing approach to education today 

• it promotes positive self-reliance attitudes, independence from the 
providing agency 

• it helps to ensure the sustainability of the program 

• other reasons 
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DISADVANTAGES: 



• some of the participants may not have resources to make equal 
contributions with others 

• it will make some of them feel uncomfortable 

• it may limit access of ‘the poorest of the poor’ to the program 

• other reasons 

This issue is a matter of considerable debate. There are many different policies 
relating to the funding and support of adult literacy learning programs. Some 
agencies give some of the available funds direct to the learning groups; others 
channel all their funds through the local managers. Some even have different 
policies for different groups - there is no need for any agency to follow the 
same procedure in every case, providing there are clear principles which under- 
lie the decisions being taken. 

Discussing all these issues with the local groups and the community support 
groups is essential. It is important that they feel that they own some part at least 
of the program. And they may be able to help with fund raising. Some commu- 
nities have their own fund-raising events, collecting donations, holding sales 
and mounting other kinds of events. In Thailand, some groups go round collect- 
ing used and no longer needed books, paper and pens/pencils etc for use by the 
literacy learners. What does seem to be clear is that the matter of participant and 
community contributions to the learning program can be discussed in the com- 
munity and in the local support group, and the decisions can be taken jointly. 
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When planning the resources for our program, we need to ask ourselves: 
What resources will be needed? 

How can we increase community and participant involvement in deciding 
what resources should be provided and where they should come from? 

Should the community provide the meeting place? 

How much of the equipment needed for the program should be provided by 
the participants or the community? 

Should the participants or the community make any financial contribution to 
the program? 
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Resourcing the Program: 

Selecting and 
Supporting Facilitators 

T his part of the training program will discuss the 
following issues: 



• identifying and selecting the facilitators 

• training and supporting them in their work 

• encouraging innovation and creativity 

• involving the facilitators in planning and evaluation. 



Note: throughout this manual, we use the term “facilitator” 
to refer to the person who leads the learning group. 

Other programs use different terms such as instructor, tutor, 
animator, teacher, literacy group leader etc. 




It would be most useful if some 
local facilitators could attend 
this session of the training 
program 




It would be most useful If the • : 
reader could identify some focal 
facilitators and talk this section 
through with them 
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ACTIVITY 8.1: 



1. Introduction 




METHOD: Group 
discussion and report 
back; flip chart 
compilation 



We would ask you to start this section by putting down here some thoughts on 
two questions: 

a) what makes for a good facilitator? 



b) what problems can you think of which might arise in relation to facilitators? 



O 
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While it is clear that those users of the manual who are able to create their own 
program will be able to relate to the material in this section closely, it is our view 
that those users of this manual who are implementing an existing program and 
who may not be free to select their facilitators can nevertheless still review what 
happens in their program in relation to the facilitators, how these can be support- 
ed in their work, and which of the key questions at the end of this section will 
apply to their existing program. 




2. Identifying, Selecting and 
Recruiting the Facilitators 

M ost programs have facilitators to lead the learning groups. There are a few 
programs which have no such facilitators, using peer-learning groups for help 
with literacy skill learning, but these are rare and their effectiveness not yet 
demonstrated. 

IDENTIFYING LITERACY FACILITATORS 

The identification of who should be facilitators will depend on two main things: 



a) the kind of program we are running. A work-based literacy learning program 
will often carry with it certain specified persons to act as facilitators, persons 
with experience of that work-place. Existing development groups which are 
including literacy learning in their on-going activities may already have facilita- 
tors available - members of the group with more advanced literacy skills. 
Extension programs will often wish to use their own extension staff. Newly 
created adult literacy classes will need to identify and recruit literacy facilitators. 
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b) secondly, the local situation and the cultural context of the participants. In 
some contexts, women’s groups may require a male facilitator, whereas in 
other contexts, women will not meet with a male facilitator. Gender issues are 
frequently important here, but so too are issues of age, class, caste and lan- 
guage etc (for example, in some places, older persons do not like young facili- 
tators, while elsewhere, the opposite is true). The location of the learning 
group may also influence who is willing to act as a facilitator; the use of reli- 
gious premises may help to determine who is available to act as facilitator. 



Who selects? In some places, the local community selects the facilitator; in 
other places, the organisers make the selection. In Egypt, unemployed educated 
youth are selected by government, and trained and sent out into various local 
communities. In other countries, only local volunteers or persons selected by 
the local community are used in their own villages or urban areas. 
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METHOD: Brainstorm 
or poster session 







Many different persons are used as facilitators. Some programs use the 
following persons: 

• existing primary teachers 

• students 

• unemployed youth 

• graduates from adult literacy learning programs 

• local volunteers 

• literate workers (in work-based literacy programs) 

• any others? 



ACTIVITY 8.2: 



List here 

a) some other issues which may affect the choice of facilitators; do any of these 
apply in your own area? 



b) some other persons who have been used as facilitators; and indicate what 
kinds of persons are or will be used in your own program 
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The arrangements of the program may also determine who will be acceptable as 
facilitators. For example: 

a) whether they will be employed or act as volunteers. Will they be paid or 
not? Some programs use only unpaid volunteers in their spare time; others 
employ paid facilitators. 

Payment of facilitators: There are many arguments for and against the pay- 
ment of literacy facilitators. Some relate to motivation, arguing that paid facili- 
tators will be more motivated (but they may be more motivated to the money 
than to the learning). On the other hand, some argue that unpaid volunteers will 
be more highly motivated, although others suggest that they will be less highly 
motivated, moving on to new paid jobs before the work of the literacy learning 
program is completed. Some make comparisons with agricultural and health 
extension workers who are paid, while others stress that adult literacy learning 
programs are quite different. 

There are also arguments about whether facilitators should be paid by the local 
community or by the participants or by the providing agency (whether NGO or 
official body). 

Some programs pay their facilitators on a sliding scale according to factors 
like the numbers of participants attending or completing the course, a form of 
‘payment by results’. Others have a flat rate payment throughout the whole 
program. And there are other financial devices. All of these are matters which 
need to be determined. 

b) whether they will be working full-time or part-time. Will they lead one 
learning group or a number of such groups? In some programs, adult 
literacy instructors are full-time employees, conducting several such groups 
every week. In other programs, the facilitators are part time workers, often 
with only one such group. 

c) what formal qualifications (if any) are required to act as facilitator. Many 
programs require some formal qualification or experience of formal 
schooling (eight or ten years of primary school); but there are some which 
do not require this, using instead experience and proven ability alone. Some 
programs use persons who have not had any experience of primary school 
but who have been through the same adult literacy learning programs. 

d) how long they will be employed. Some facilitators work only for one course 
raid then are not used again - which some agencies see as a waste of experi- 
ence. Other programs help the facilitators (especially those who become both 
experienced and expert) to continue to work on the program over many years 
(in one case in Bangladesh, a woman facilitator said she had been working 
for nineteen years as a facilitator). But it is important for you to recognize 
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that most adult literacy facilitators do not have any career development expecta- 
tions - and this often helps to reduce their motivation. They do not see how 
they can make any progress in this work. 

e) whether there is more than one facilitator for each learning group. 

Several programs now use unpaid teaching assistants, auxiliaries, helpers, 
and/or volunteers to assist the facilitator during the teaching-learning ses- 
sions. This is particularly useful, as it enables learning programs to use 
small groups rather than whole class teaching for learning. It encourages the 
facilitator and builds up local community support. 
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ACTIVITY 8.3: 



Look at the case studies in the Appendix to see the different kinds of facilitators 
used in these programs. Find your own case studies and identify what kind of 
persons are being employed as facilitators in these programs. 



We repeat that there is no one right way to run an adult literacy learning pro- 
gram. We have to decide these matters for ourselves in our own immediate con- 
text. But debating such questions will raise many fundamental issues relating to 
the program. Taking decisions on these matters can be seen not as a chore but 
as a valuable and exciting part of the work of planning the program and deter- 
mining its goals. 

SELECTING THE FACILITATORS 

We will find it useful to do two things before we can recruit the facilitators. 




The first is to establish clearly the criteria to be used for recruitment. We sug- 
gest that this will be most easily done if we can involve others in this activity - 
the members of the existing group or workplace or the local community through 
the literacy support group (Village Education Committee etc). Certainly the 
criteria should be made public, to avoid all pressure to employ unsuitable per- 
sons. You may wish to look back at Activity 8. 1 about the characteristics of the 
‘good facilitator’ at this point. 



In an ideal world, facilitators would be selected as much for their qualities as for 
their capabilities and qualifications. For example, it would be helpful if the 
facilitator could be a role model - someone who engages in literacy activities in 
the course of her life (reading books, booklets and magazines; writing letters 
and other texts in her own family). The work of being a facilitator will itself 
involve several literacy activities. This is especially true of work-based learning 
groups or learning programs run in association with development or community 
groups. Again, it would be most helpful if the facilitator could show that she is 
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continuing to learn in the course of her life; not that she knows all that it is nec- 
essary to know for being a facilitator but someone who continues to explore and 
discover new knowledge and to develop new skills. 

The second is to draw up a job description for the work of the facilitator. This 
too is best done in association with local stakeholders, especially the community 
support group. One way to do this is to hold a workshop with a number of pre- 
vious facilitators to enable them to outline what they found their work to consist 
of. The job description is likely to contain details of the time scale of the task - 
not only the face-to-face element but also the time needed for preparation; the 
kinds of activities to be undertaken; the length of the contract and the possibili- 
ty of any continuation. You may wish to compare this with the contracts of 
other kinds of extension workers such as community development officers or 
workers with women’s programs. 

Such a job description needs to be open-ended, not rigid. Creativity and an 
innovative approach to the teaching of literacy skills should be encouraged, not 
discouraged. 



ACTIVITY 8.4: 



In association with some persons with experience of working as literacy 
facilitators, draw up a tentative job description for your own program. 



The process of selecting the facilitators can now take place on the basis of the 
agreed criteria and the job description. We can look for persons who fulfil these 
criteria and are willing to undertake the work. 
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METHOD: compara- 
tive group work 




There are two further questions for us to think about: 



a) What are we to do if there is a demand for a literacy learning group from a 
community but there is no suitable facilitator? Will we run the program with 
a less qualified and less confident facilitator or deny the demand? Can a 
facilitator be trained to do the job irrespective of their own personal quali- 
ties? Or do we ‘import’ a facilitator from a neighboring village/urban area? 

b) What are we to do if local pressure tells us to use as a facilitator someone 
who appears to be unsuitable? This often happens, especially in programs 
where the facilitator is paid. The use of published criteria and an open 
process of selection, involving other support workers, may help to address 
this issue, but it is never easy to resolve. 



METHOD: Explore 
these issues, using 
role plays 



ACTIVITY 8.5: 



Write for yourself some notes on these two issues. Try to think of some other 
issues which might arise. 

1. No suitable facilitators 

2. Unsuitable facilitators 

3. Other issues 



RECRUITING FACILITATORS: 

When recruiting someone to act as facilitator, it is important to share the job 
description with the prospective facilitator. You may find it useful to draft a let- 
ter setting out the terms of the contract. Since we would wish to encourage our 
facilitators themselves to engage in more literacy activities in their own lives 
through this work, reading such a letter and writing a reply would be relevant 
literacy activities for the prospective facilitator. 
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ACTIVITY 8.6: 



Draft a letter of contract (it is more difficult than you think!). 



3. Training Facilitators 

E very adult literacy learning program regards the training of its facilitators as 
an essential part of its activities. Unfortunately, not every program does it 
well. In several programs, facilitators are leading literacy learning groups with- 
out any training at all, because for some reason they were not able to attend the 
training programs provided. 

But training is vital for the success of every program. This is the one element 
which you cannot afford to save on. Training of facilitators needs to be done 
thoroughly and effectively - and repeatedly. We only have to think about all 
the training we have had and how important it has been to us. 

Training is particularly important for the kind of literacy learning program we 
are suggesting in this manual, one which is aimed at the participants using liter- 
acy skills in their daily lives rather than one which is aimed at learning literacy 
skills through a textbook. If we concentrate on learning, the facilitators (and 
managers) will tend to use the primary school as a model (i.e. learn, not use). 
We want to explore how literacy is being used in the community and help the 
participants to join in these uses. 

There will thus be two main elements in this training program - how adults 
leam as distinct from children, and secondly, what kinds of literacy uses are 
already existing in the community; what the participants want to do in terms of 
their own literacy activities. 
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METHOD: Individual 
work, then shared in 
small groups 




Nor can facilitator training be seen simply as a one-off activity on a ‘single 
injection’ model. A full program of training needs to be planned, taking in the 

three main kinds of training - 

• pre-service 

• in-service 

• on-going support. 



See 11 
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The training plan can be related to the process of assessing the facilitators’ 
needs, and to the monitoring and evaluation of the literacy learning program as a 
whole. As the monitoring reveals issues arising, so the on-going training pro- 
gram can seek to address those needs. On-going training is a response to forma- 
tive evaluation. 



FIG 8.1: THE TRAINING CYCLE 




It will be useful if you can involve other stakeholders in planning and imple- 
menting the facilitator training and support program. Some of the best adult lit- 
eracy learning programs have created a small Training Forum, bringing together 
some participants, facilitators, supervisors, community group members and out- 
side trainers into a regular meeting to plan, implement and monitor the training 
of the facilitators. This model can be followed in other programs. 
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1. INITIALTRAINING: 

The content of such pre-service training will depend to a very large extent on 
the approach to teaching and learning selected, especially whether the learning 
program is contextualized or decontextualized. 

When planning the initial training program, some of the questions to be consid- 
ered are as follows: 

a) whether we plan to use an outside agency or to provide the training our- 
selves. There are issues of the control of training involved here. Who is to 
be used as trainer? Can we use experienced facilitators as trainers or will we 
use academics who may have little real experience in the field? The impor- 
tance of the trainer having practical experience of literacy learning programs 
cannot be stressed too highly. 

b) whether to use residential or non- residential training. Apart from financial 
considerations, there are the educational values of both residential (full-time 
concentrated study) and non-residential (life-related, using immediate practi- 
cal experience) programs to be considered. There are also local cultural 
implications, especially for some women who often suffer most from the 
patterns adopted for training. 

c) the locality and venue of training, whether local or central. Where to hold 
the training program can be decided in association with the trainees rather 
than by the providers alone. 
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METHOD: Small 
group and then 
plenary collection of 
findings 
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d) the logistics of the training. For example, whether to pay the facilitators for 
attending or not; or whether to charge them small amounts for cost covering; 
whether to ask the local community for some of the costs etc. 

e) the training methods to be used. These will often have an important influ- 
ence on the kind of training being offered. For example, to use experiential 
training which will include visits or micro-teaching exercises, practice teach- 
ing sessions, and/or real teaching experience locally will help to determine 
the location of the training and the facilities needed. 

It is often asserted that it is important that the training program should use the 
same kinds of teaching-learning methodologies as the facilitators are expected to 
use in their own literacy learning groups - for example, that it should not be all 
teacher-led; that it should use small groups and peer learning; that active learning 
methods and practical exercises should form part of the program; that it should 
not all be classroom-based but involve some outside activities, etc. Many of 
these things are done in initial literacy training of trainers (TOT). But it has also 
been noticed that in some cases these methods do not carry over into the literacy 
learning groups which are often very formal and rigid, using whole class teach- 
ing rather than small groups etc. More than one training session and a lot of on- 
going support inside the learning group will be needed to change the attitudes of 
the facilitators towards active and flexible learning methods. 

f) the training curriculum. For example, how far will the initial training be 
based on the job description? And what kinds of training materials will be 
needed? 







METHOD: groups 
of facilitators and 
trainees 




ACTIVITY 8.8: 



Write down some of the goals you would set for the initial training of the 
facilitators in a program aimed at the use of literacy in the community by adults, 
rather than at the learning of literacy skills in a classroom. 
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Evaluation of training: All facilitator training should be evaluated. The same 
criteria should be used to judge the effectiveness of the facilitator training as of 
the literacy learning program. But it is not often evaluated except by asking the 
facilitators how much they enjoyed it or found it useful; there is little systematic 
follow up to see if the activities and attitudes of the facilitators have changed 
after the training. 




2. IN-SERVICE TRAINING 

When the adult literacy learning program is run in stages, in-service training is 
normally provided between each of the stages. Some of this takes the form of 
refresher courses - that is, they repeat to the facilitators the earlier instructions. 
Other in-service training programs listen to and address the facilitators’ new con- 
cerns. But even where there are no clear stages, some provision for further train- 
ing is normally provided, often at monthly meetings when facilitators may attend 
a regional center for administrative and functional activities in relation to the pro- 
gram (e.g. receiving payments, making regular reports etc). Such training does 
not need to be a series of one-off events but can become a planned program of 
staff development for the facilitators. 



The main problem with in-service training is its inability to develop flexible train- 
ing activities that meet the varied needs of different facilitators. Some facilitators 
will run into special problems in relation to their learning groups; others will 
have issues of their own which they need to raise. Different facilitators will need 
different kinds of in-service training, building on their different experiences and 
meeting their different concerns. In-service training cannot be separated from 
on-going support which every literacy facilitator needs. 



While there is value in regular in-service training sessions, sharing experiences, 
reviewing past performance and planning for the future, there is also a need for a 
range of more specific in-service training activities. Workshops related to special 
events or theme training are a valuable part of in-service training - for example, 
on working with local community support groups, on newly arising local events 
such as an outbreak of malaria or floods/drought, etc; or on special activities such 
as learner-generated material production etc. 

Encouraging the facilitators to exercise some choice in their own training activi- 
ties will usually help them to participate more enthusiastically. In addition to the 
in-service training provided by the managers of the program, it is also possible to 
assist the facilitators to attend workshops run by other agencies when these seem 
relevant to the work and interests of the facilitators. 



Two themes may form an essential element in all such training: 

a) literacy: in every event such as the above, an exploration of the literacy activities 
which go with the event itself can be used to encourage the facilitators to think 
more about literacy and the way it is used in their own society. The letters of 
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invitation; the information sheets sent out; the teaching-learning materials used. 
Activities in the training program such as flip chart preparation, daily diaries, 
etc, are all literacy activities that can throw light on their literacy teaching. 

b) gender and power: analysing the gender relationships in the local communi- 
ty, helping the facilitators to become more aware of gender and power rela- 
tionships, and helping them to discuss how they can help their own partici- 
pants to explore such issues meaningfully will need to be included. The 
gender and power balance among the facilitators and among the supervisors 
and managers will provide case studies of the wider society. 

The cost of training: Such training will cost money. Many programs say that 
they would wish to do more training of facilitators and other staff (e.g. supervi- 
sors) but they do not have the money for this. It is widely recognized that a larger 
budget for training should be made available, although this is not always easy to 
arrange. Donors are often reluctant to include significant finances for such training. 
But if this training can be regarded as a development program for the facilitators 
themselves, with clearly set targets in terms of skills and confidence development 
and a fuller program of evaluation of this training, it might be easier to persuade 
donors to make more money available for staff training. 

Every adult literacy learning program should earmark significant funds for the 
training of the facilitators. Without such a budget line, the program will be as 
ineffective as if there were no money for buildings, for equipment, for teaching- 
learning materials etc. Training is not a luxury; it is a stark necessity, without 
which the program will fail. 

3. ON-GOING SUPPORT 

Many literacy facilitators feel a sense of isolation. They often work on their own, 
with one literacy learning group. This is less true of those facilitators engaged on 
literacy learning programs which are built into existing community development 
groups or which are work-based, where other activities are also going on. But 
even these may feel isolated. They lack the sense of belonging to a larger service 
which most primary school teachers have, of being part of a whole program. 

It is therefore important for literacy learning program managers to help the facil- 
itators to obtain on-going support in their work in addition to the planned pro- 
gram of in-service training. One way is to encourage the facilitators to build 
their own support networks, identifying those persons to whom they would go 
when they have problems. A regular newsletter (which the facilitators can 
themselves help to write) would be a valuable network builder. Visits to other 
literacy learning centers will provide food for thought and discussion. One of 
the key roles of any manager is to ensure that communication within his/her 
program is flowing efficiently and regularly. 

We shall look below at the role of the supervisor and of the other organisational 
staff in providing on-going support to the facilitators. Most supervisors visit leam- 
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ing groups regularly, but their visits often take the form of inspections rather than 
support - such visits are often feared by the facilitators rather than looked forward 
to. It may be possible to change this relationship towards a more positive one. 

Apart from meeting the supervisor, each facilitator can meet informally with 
other nearby facilitators to share experiences and to discuss issues relating to 
their work. This has been shown in several contexts to provide a great source of 
learning to the facilitators. And in building up their own support network, there 
are also the members of the local community support group, chosen persons 
who can become mentors for facilitators, other development workers who live 
nearby or visit regularly, and many other persons who can become part of each 
facilitator’s personal support network. 




4. TRAINING: CONCLUSION 

Training then is an essential part of every adult literacy learning program. A 
new attitude is needed here on the part of managers. As we have suggested, the 
facilitators can be seen as a development group of their own, the agency work- 
ing with them to help them to develop themselves. Just as development agen- 
cies provide some groups of men and women with training for income-genera- 
tion activities or health activities, so the agencies need to provide training for 
some men and women to become literacy facilitators. This is in itself a devel- 
opment goal. Every good manager is concerned with the personal development 
of those who work within the program. 



ACTIVITY 8.9: 






Draft an integrated training and development program for your chosen facilitators 




METHOD: Visiting 


including 




facilitators and 


• in-service training events of your own 




trainees do this 


• other workshops they could attend 

• on-going support and networking 




separately and 
compare findings 





Training of facilitators, 
Meppur, India. Alan Rogers 
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4. Promoting Effective Facilitators 

Encouraging the facilitator to be creative: 

A n important part of running an adult literacy learning program is to encourage 
the facilitators to experiment, to innovate. Teaching is a dynamic process, 
an interaction between teacher and learner. It cannot follow set rules, for every 
learning group and every learner, especially adults, differ. It is not just a matter 
of implementing regularly and mechanically teaching-learning approaches the 
facilitators have been told to use. They need to be encouraged to create new 
learning opportunities for their participants, to use different approaches to meet 
different learning needs. Above all, they need to have their confidence built up, 
not to be criticized to the point where they lose their sense of self-worth. They 
will work better if they are made to feel special (some programs give them a 
distinctive badge to wear). 

But in order to be creative in the face of the different needs of the participants, 
the facilitators will need to develop the skills of listening - listening to the par- 
ticipants, to the local community support group, and more generally to the 
social environment of which they form part. This too is part of the role of the 
manager, not only to boost their confidence to be creative, but also to help them 
to become responsive to the changes in their own immediate contexts. 

Helping the facilitator to monitor the program: 

And this will also mean that the facilitators will need to monitor and evaluate 
their own learning group carefully and regularly. They will need to determine 
for themselves whether their teaching is being effective, not to rely on outsiders 
to tell them that. They will need to assess their own teaching approaches and to 
adjust these as they go along. In this, of course, they will need some help from 
the networks we hope they will build up for themselves - people they can talk to 
and listen to. 

Monitoring and evaluation are discussed in more detail elsewhere. Here we 
note that the facilitator will need help in looking at 

• the learning achievements of different literacy learners in their groups 

• the behavioral changes in the participants, what they are now doing 
differently from before 

• the changed attitudes and perceptions of learners, not only in relation 
to literacy activities but more generally. 
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ACTIVITY 8.10: 



Write a few notes on what you will ask the facilitators to look for as signs of 

• the learning achieved by the participants? 

• participant behavioral changes? 

• the changed attitudes and perceptions of participants? 

• increased uses of literacy in the daily lives of the participants (and in their 
own lives)? 




METHOD: Four 
groups, each taking 
one theme 



How monitor and plan? The facilitators then can help with this process of 
monitoring - through keeping careful records, through watching for agreed indi- 
cators, through writing of regular reports, through planning new approaches. 
Training in writing reports and in planning will thus have to be provided. 



It has been argued in some contexts that such a program is too ambitious for the 
facilitators currently being used in many of the existing adult literacy learning 
programs. But the ambitious nature of the proposed facilitator training can itself 
become a target for these persons - i.e., that by the end of the literacy learning 
program, the facilitators will have developed the skills and confidence to monitor 
and evaluate their own teaching-learning groups more effectively. Facilitators as 
well as the literacy learners need to grow during the program. Part of this train- 
ing program can be done initially through discussions between facilitator and 
supervisors/managers or through groups of facilitators meeting together, before 
written reports are developed. 




And while it is true that many facilitators and other field workers are very busy 
and fit this work in between other activities, it is possible that some (perhaps 
many) will be willing to engage in further training in monitoring and evaluation 
of their literacy learning groups if they feel it will help them with other tasks. 
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The preparation by the facilitators of monitoring reports on their own literacy 
learning program is of course only the start of a new phase. Such reports will 
be used, not only by the managers and supervisors, but by the facilitators them- 
selves to review their own activities. We can help the facilitators to learn from 
their own reports in order to develop their own program. 



In this way, the facilitators will be helped to develop a process of critical reflec- 
tion on their experience. Their reports should not just be factual, simply 
describing what happened and when, but critically reflexive - outlining what 
went right and what went wrong and why. One useful tool is what has been 
called the SWOT analysis method: assessing the 

• strengths of their learning program, what goes well with the participants 

• weaknesses of their program, what seems to be ineffective 

• opportunities for new kinds of activities in the learning group 

• threats, the barriers which prevent the program from being effective 
(some people prefer the word ‘limitations’ here - SWOL). 

But there are other ways of helping the facilitators to be critical of their own 
work and to strive to do better all the time. It is part of the task of the managing 
team to provide training and other help to the facilitators to develop such critical 
approaches to their work. Again this may take a long time - but this is part of 
the development of the facilitators themselves. 




We can thus see that the facilitators are partners in this enterprise, not just 
implementers of our program. They need to share in the planning as well as in 
the implementation and evaluation of the program, and in the development 
process itself. They need to feel that it is their program. 




The role of the facilitator, 
Pakistan. WEPA/Lahore 
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Key Questions — Chapter 8 

When organizing the facilitators for our program, we need to ask ourselves: 
How will our facilitators be chosen - the criteria and the process? 

How will our facilitators be trained? 

How will we plan for our facilitators to be supported? 

How will we help our facilitators to develop their work further? 

Which parts of our management activities are we willing to share with 
the facilitators? 
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Resourcing the Program: 
Teaching-Learning Materials 
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T his training session deals with the teaching-learning materials 
which the facilitator and the literacy learning group will need 
to help the participants to develop their literacy skills. It outlines 
the wide range of such materials, describing the ‘special’ texts 
created for learning and the ‘ordinary’ texts produced for use in 
everyday literacy activities. It takes the view that 

• a combination of texts should be used, not just the literacy 
textbook (primer) alone, 

• and that all of these texts should be used in multiple ways. 

It ends by suggesting that part of our task is to help the participants 
to develop the skills of critical analysis of these texts. 



Note: It is important to understand that this session is not con- 
cerned with the training of the facilitators to use these texts in the 
classroom ; and it is not concerned with training in how to write 
teaching-learning materials. The aim of this session is to help the 
managers to resource the literacy learning program adequately. 




We suggest that the visiting facili- 
tators might be requested to stay 
for this training session as well; 
they will have much to offer 
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T he task of any manager and supervisor is to ensure that all the teaching-learn- 
ing materials which the facilitators and participants require are available to 
them during the program. Here we are mainly talking about texts, not videos 
and other kinds of teaching-learning materials; but if such additional materials 
can be made available, the learning program will be more effective. 




METHOD: this may 
be done as a personal 
exercise and the notes 
kept and referred to 
throughout this 
session 



ACTIVITY 9.1: 



In this box, write down what you mean by the term "literacy materials" and 
give some examples from your own experience. 
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1. Range of Teaching -Learning Materials 

I n the training session on What do we mean by Literacy?, we saw that the 
term ‘literacy materials’ is frequently now used to refer to those community 
texts (found, brought-in and created) which are used in every-day life in literacy 
events and literacy practices. We suggest that you should look again at the 
above section. You could also look at the literacy texts you have collected and 
brought with you to the training program (Activity 2.6). They will illustrate this 
meaning of the term ‘literacy materials’. 
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But other writers use the term ‘literacy materials’ to mean the specially prepared 
texts intended to help the participants to learn literacy skills. For them, the term 
‘literacy materials’ does not refer to found texts but to the literacy textbook 
(primer) and to the special supplementary texts written in the dominant literacy 
to help literacy learners to develop their literacy skills. Look at the case studies 
to see how they use the term. 



Because there are two meanings of this term, we need to make it clear that, in 
this section, we are talking about teaching-learning materials, that is, all those 
texts which can be used for teaching and learning literacy skills. We shall refer 
to the ordinary literacy texts which are found in every community as well as to 
the primers, and show how they also can be used for learning literacy skills. 



We have already recognized that some of the users of this manual (and some of 
the trainees in our training programs) are free to create their own program, to 
decide these matters for their own programs. Others of us however are not; we 
already have prescribed texts for learning. The purpose of this training session 
then is two-fold: to encourage the former to decide what kinds of teaching- 
learning materials their programs will need and to identify where they will get 
these from, and to help the latter to review what kinds of teaching-learning 
materials their programs already use and to see if they can suggest ways in 
which these materials can be supplemented and different ways in which these 
set texts can be used. 
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ACTIVITY 9.2: 



Looking again at the literacy materials you have collected in the field and brought 
with you to this training program and at the materials you have seen used in the 
classes you have visited, 

a) indicate the main kinds of materials you have seen in the classes 

b) how did the participants react to these materials? 

c) which of these materials were preferred by 

- the participants? 

- the facilitators? 

d) which were not used? 

What can you see as the main value and the main challenges of using these texts 
in the program? 




METHODS: Plenary - 
sort material into 
categories and then 
debate value of each 
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We have already seen that in every context, there is a range of texts which are 
available. Many of these can be used to help adults to learn literacy skills. We 
can divide these texts up as follows: 

1. Special Literacy Learning Materials: that is, texts which have been 
specially prepared to help adults and children to learn literacy skills. These can 
be divided into two main groups: 

a) textbooks and similar literacy learning materials 

b) supplementary literacy learning materials, such as easy readers etc. 

2. Ordinary Literacy Materials: that is, texts which have not been prepared 
for the learning of literacy skills but which are used in daily literacy tasks. 
Again, these can be divided into two main groups: 

a) those which have been designed to help people to learn things such as farm- 
ing or income-generating skills or health matters. These are often called ‘exten- 
sion’ or ‘development’ materials or ‘information texts’. 

b) those which are in general use like bank forms, election posters or food 
packets etc: these are often referred to as ‘real’ literacy materials. 

Note: sometimes different terms are used for these different kinds of materials; 
but we have followed the terms used by many other agencies (see Fordham et al 
1995). 

We need to note that these are not always clear-cut categories. Sometimes these 
texts overlap. For example, some literacy primers contain material relating to 
health; many of the supplementary materials relate to farming or income genera- 
tion. It is not always easy to sort texts clearly into one category or another. But 
we are talking here about what is the main purpose of the text - is it for learn- 
ing or for usel and is its main aim for the learning of literacy skills or for learn- 
ing other things? 
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ACTIVITY 9.3: 



In the diagram below, give some examples from your own life of each of these categories. Start with the 
materials you have seen used in classes; then the material collected during the field visits; then any others 
which you can think of. 



SPECIAL LITERACY LEARNING MATERIALS 
primers 



SUPPLEMENTARY LITERACY LEARNING 
MATERIALS 

easy readers 




EXTENSION/DEVELOPMENT MATERIALS 
agricultural booklets 
AIDS poster 



REAL" LITERACY MATERIALS 
post office form 



Fill in some of the blank spaces above. 
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We have already noted the distinction between ‘found texts’ (those that already 
exist in the social context), ‘brought in’ texts, and ‘created’ texts (that is, those 
which were written in the course of some activity). Some of the texts you have 
listed above will thus be ‘found’, some will need to be ‘brought in’, and some 
can be ‘created’. Which texts fall into which category will vary from context to 
context. 



ACTIVITY 9.4: 


Looking at your own list, see if you can identify which of the items you listed are found in your own context, 
which need to be brought in and which can be created. 




FOUND 


BROUGHT IN 


CREATED 


Special: 

textbooks 








Special: 

supplementary 








Ordinary: 

developmental 








Ordinary: 

"real" 









METHOD: individual 
exercises or small 
groups using the 
experience of the 
visiting facilitators 



Mixed texts: From the examples you have collected, you may be able to see 
that many of these ordinary texts are mixed in their format. They often combine 
writing with reading material (e.g. post office forms), and they often combine 
visual material with written text (e.g. newspapers). 
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2. Choice of Teaching-Learning Materials 

T here are then many kinds of texts - special and ordinary materials, found texts, 
brought-in texts and created texts - which can be used to help adults to learn 
and develop their literacy skills. Which texts to use for learning is something 
which those who plan literacy learning programs need to make a decision about. 

The decision will be different according to 



a) the kind of group which we are working with. As we have seen above, 
some of our groups will be based in places of employment; others will be 
based on existing groups which are engaged in a specific task. In these 
cases, the texts to be used for learning literacy skills can come from the 
activities of these contexts. Work-based literacy learning groups will some- 
times learn their literacy skills through texts found at work (including such 
things as health and safety notices). Task-groups will be able to learn their 
literacy skills through texts associated with those tasks. 




b) the kind of teaching-learning approach adopted. As we have seen above, 
several different approaches can be used to learning literacy skills. 

Programs using the Language Experience Approach will use more texts writ- 
ten with and later by the participants; those based on the Whole Language 
Approach will use more ‘real’ literacy materials. Programs which adopt a 
more formal approach such as phonics or letter recognition will use more 
‘special’ and supplementary materials. We have suggested above that pro- 
grams might use several different approaches and not just one approach, and 
therefore these programs will use several different kinds of materials. 




1. SPECIAL MATERIALS 



Most literacy learning programs tend to start with special learning materials, 
texts which have been specifically prepared to help groups of adults to learn lit- 
eracy skills. Most of these are based on primary school textbooks, adapted for 
adults by the inclusion of subject matter which the writers believe will interest 
adults. These are of varied nature. Some are rather patronising to adults, treat- 
ing them as if they do not know anything (see above where we discuss the way 
in which illiteracy is often unconsciously equated with ignorance). Some of 
these special learning materials assume that everyone will be interested in cer- 
tain subjects; that all women (for example) must be interested in children or 
cooking. These texts are often written by ‘experts’ (academics, especially edu- 
cationalists) and/or journalists (specialists in writing); but despite this, they are 
often felt by the participants to be not suitable. 




You need to consider a number of factors when deciding about the textbooks to 
be used: for example, 
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a) their availability: where can they be obtained? how much will they cost? 
Some primers come as a single text; others come in a set of graded readers. 

If we are using a series of texts, it is important that we make sure before the 
program starts that the follow-on texts will be available when they are needed : 
the late arrival of textbooks has often demotivated a literacy learning group. 
That is one of the key tasks of the manager of a literacy learning program. 

b) their accessibility: that is, can the participants ‘access’ the contents easily? 
Does the subject matter really lie within the current or past experience of this 
group of participants? Does it fit in with their current concerns? There may be 
little point in a drought-ridden area in providing a text discussing floods (or vice 
versa), or in urban literacy learners reading about cattle (although some partici- 
pants may wish to read about situations which are different from their own). 

Are these materials really felt by the participants to be suitable for their inter- 
ests? The teaching-learning texts need to be appropriate to the learning group. 

How should these special materials be used for learning literacy skills? 

Once we have obtained a set of primers and perhaps a set of supplementary 
materials, we will need to encourage the facilitators and the group to use these 

textbooks fully in their 
work. It is not simply a 
matter of working 
through the book, page 
after page. There are 
multiple uses of these 
texts. Each page can be 
used as the basis for dis- 
cussion. Other material 
relating to the topic of the 
lesson can be collected by 
both the facilitator and 
the participants (for 
example, newspaper arti- 
cles about the subject). 
The participants can be 
encouraged first to talk 
about and then to write 
about the topic, and to 
learn literacy skills 
through such activities. 
The primer is only the 
basis of the learning pro- 
gram; it is not the learn- 
ing program itself. 

UNESCO/Dominique Roger 
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ACTIVITY 9.5: 



List here some of the different ways in which the primer and supplementary 
reading/writing materials can be used. 



METHOD: Small 
groups take examples 
and report to the full 
group 



WRITING: One of the safest ways of ensuring that our texts arrive on time 
and that they are really appropriate to the individual learning group is to get the 
participants to write these texts themselves. These texts are sometimes called 
Learner-Generated Materials or Locally Generated Materials (LGM), but the 
activity itself is best thought of simply as ‘writing’. 




It will be important that the participants keep a balance between reading and 
writing in their work. It is sometimes said that literacy learning groups cannot 
write texts - they must leam literacy skills first and then use these skills. But 
this is the traditional notion of learning - learn first, then do. As we have 
seen, much learning is done through ‘doing’. For example, most people leam 
cycling by riding a bicycle, they learn to make things by making them. The 
same is true of literacy skills - people can learn to read by reading texts; they 
can learn to write by writing their own texts. And many groups have demon- 
strated that adults can write their own texts (Auerbach 1992; Mace 1995). 




Such writing takes many forms. Sometimes the participants choose keywords 
which are then written (first by the facilitator but later by the participants them- 
selves) on flash cards. Sometimes they select the names of the students and of 
places and buildings in their immediate neighborhood. Sometimes the words 
come from discussions. These are words which carry a lot of meaning to those 
participants, and they can thus not only provide literacy learning uses but also 
serve as the basis of discussion. These are the so-called ‘Generative’ or illustra- 
tive words - they generate interest and debate and insights, as their meaning is 
unpacked by the group. This approach was popularized by the work of Paulo 
Freire, who urged his facilitators to combine the words with pictures which 
illustrated the theme and which formed the basis for discussion - but not all 
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facilitators feel that they can draw well enough for this purpose. Sometimes 
these words come from PRA exercises (see, for example, the REFLECT 
approach described above); the participants decide through PRA what kind of 
society they live in and what kind of society they want to help create, and use 
these ideas for choosing their key words for learning literacy skills. 

On the other hand, some writing takes the form of stories, local histories, 
recipes, poetry or other pieces which the participants plan for themselves. At 
first, these may be spoken by the participants and then written down by the 
facilitator (the Language Experience Approach of Chapter 4); later as their skills 
develop, they are often written by the participants themselves. Some ambitious 
writing projects have been run by adult literacy learning groups, such as a local 
news-sheet or magazine or even a small book which the group has published in 
their own locality. 

Most primers and some locally generated teaching-learning materials are based 
on the ‘keyword’ learning approach we have seen earlier. Some primers are 
based on the recognition of letters or sounds, building up different words from 
these letters and syllables. This is a traditional way of learning used in many 
primary schools. Most adults however leam literacy skills through recognizing 
whole words and their meaning in their real context. 



2. ORDINARY MATERIALS 

There are several reasons why it is helpful to use ordinary materials in literacy 
learning groups. As we have seen when discussing the aims and objectives of 
the program (which we set as seeking to help the participants in our learning 
groups to use literacy in their daily lives), bringing ordinary materials relating to 
the various local literacy tasks which the participants want to do in their own 
lives into the learning group will help to make the learning really relevant to each 
of them. We have suggested that the biggest problem we shall encounter is that 
of transferring the use of the dominant literacy skills learned inside the learning 
group out into daily life in the community. Bringing the ordinary literacy tasks 
which the participants wish to undertake into the classroom is both easier and 
more effective than trying to persuade the participants to take the school-based 
literacy they have been learning (the primer etc) out into the community. 

As we have seen, ‘ordinary literacy materials’ are of two main kinds - extension 
materials and ‘real’ texts. 

a) Extension (i.e. information) materials can be used, especially by groups 
which are engaged on a specific learning task. We give one example from 
Nepal: 
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Learning to read sewing 
patterns , Bangladesh . 
Alan Rogers 



“...a group of women... wanted to learn how to sew. When they were given 
a sewing manual and told they needed to read it before they could learn to 
sew, they lost hope. [They were told that] in order to read the sewing man- 
ual, they would have to take a literacy class. They felt that by the time they 
had learned to read well enough to understand the sewing manual, their 
interest in sewing would be gone. Literacy was seen as a barrier to their 
goal, because they and their teacher assumed that reading was a prerequi- 
site to all forms of learning. 

...Why should these women wait to learn sewing after reading? Why can’t 
the sewing manual be adapted for use as a literacy [learning] text? Why 
can’t the sewing class serve as motivation for the literacy lessons? It can, if 
we open our minds to new ways of teaching reading and writing.” 
(Dixon and Tuladhar p5) 

Another example is the use by farmers in Sri Lanka of leaflets on pest control 
for learning literacy skills (ASPBAE 2000). Such extension material, chosen by 
the participants as being what they wish to read, will help them to develop 
their skills and keep them motivated. 

b) Real literacy materials based on real literacy tasks in the community can 
also be used. It is impossible here to give a list of the full range of such texts, 
because they will vary from context to context. But we can point out that pro- 
grams have been using material such as health cards, fertiliser bags, government 
forms and notices, magazines and sale catalogues, election posters, bank docu- 
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ments and advertisements to help participants leam literacy skills. These are of 
course almost always in the dominant literacy, but they can be related to the 
local literacies which also exist. Such materials can be collected by both the 
facilitator and the participants and brought into the learning group for use in 
many different ways. We can give one or two examples of this approach. 

“In the program LABE (Literacy and Adult Basic Education) in Uganda, 
the women brought in health census forms and filled them up in class, one 
for each family represented, ...one student helping another in a co-operative 
way. This was what concerned them at that time. In Nigeria, it was signs 
and notices in the market.” (Rogers 1999) 



In the Philippines during the elections, election material was used including the 
voting forms: 

“the learners all went to the polling booth to vote. They were excited to vote 
without assistance from anyone.. .In fact, one learner took 45 minutes to 
complete the ballot, but the others did not mind and were just too happy for 
him.” (ASPBAE 2000) 



Some of these ‘real’ literacy materials may need to be adapted to the partici- 
pants, but this can often be done by the participants themselves: 

“In one instance in Bangladesh, a group of women... said they wanted to 
work with a Marriage Registration Form. But after a time they indicated 
that the form was too complex, and that the print was too small for them. 

It was possible in this case to encourage the group and the facilitator to try 
to re-write the form in simpler language, to debate the need for all the dif- 
ferent kinds of information required on the form, and to make representa- 
tions to the local registration office about the usefulness of this form in its 
present format to the persons it was intended for.” (Rogers 1999) 

The manager of the literacy learning program can help in the identification of such 
materials. These found texts can be collected by both the facilitator and the par- 
ticipants. It may be possible to encourage the facilitator to take the participants 
out of the classroom into the community to survey and collect such materials and 
to discuss them, often in situ (for example, posters or graffiti written on the walls). 

Some of these ordinary materials can be collected to coincide with the topics being 
discussed in the textbook. Others may be collected because of immediate issues in 
the neighborhood, such as a local fire or flood, or an outbreak of an epidemic, and 
so on. This is a task that the manager and especially the supervisor can help with. 
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It would be useful if you could spend some time thinking about the strengths and 
weaknesses of using ordinary materials in class. You could set them down as follows: 



How should these ordinary texts be used in the literacy learning group? 

We do not plan to discuss this issue fully here because this is not a manual for 
facilitators but for managers. But there are some issues which will concern 
these managers and the supervisors. 

One is the problem of obtaining multiple copies for the participants to use. 

An answer to this is to encourage the participants themselves to copy out these 
texts, especially the short ones. But in some places it may be possible to pro- 
vide some photocopying facilities to the facilitators. 

The materials can be discussed and perhaps debated, looking at them carefully: who 
wrote them? who were they intended for? are they effective? Some of these materi- 
als such as forms and advertisements can be re-written in the words of the partici- 
pants. There are many ways they can be used in the learning group. The task of 
the manager is to encourage the facilitators to be experimental in this respect. 

Simple and complex words: It is often suggested that these texts are not suit- 
able for beginners, that adults (like children) need to start with simple words and 
then progress to more ‘difficult’ words. But many tests in the field show that this 
is not true. Indeed, in many languages, the simple words are often more difficult 



STRENGTHS: 
meaningful literacy learning 



WEAKNESSES: 

• facilitator needs more support, 
guidance, training 



METHOD: trainees 
write suggestions on 
paper, then pinned up 
under headings 



some real materials can be re-written 
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for adults to learn, to separate from other words which look or sound very much 
the same (an example in English is ‘their’ and ‘there’ which many adults find 
difficult to distinguish: try to find a similar example in your own language). 

Recent research on this is very interesting. ‘Difficulty’ is apparently not related 
to the word or sentence length or complexity - there are no universal ‘levels’ of 
literacy. Instead, ‘difficulty’ would seem to be related to how far the reader 
knows the background of the subject. Thus for example, farmers will tend to be 
able to read complicated texts and ‘difficult’ words relating to farming because 
the subject matter lies in their experience and they use the words regularly, but 
they will find that they cannot read ‘easy’ texts relating to fishing or shoe-mak- 
ing. Learners (both adult and children) will learn so-called ‘difficult’ words (i.e. 
complex words) very easily if these words mean something to them and if they 
use these words in their daily lives regularly or need to use them to accomplish 
some task. As Freire pointed out, if you really feel angry about your ‘landlord’ 
and your ‘money-lender’, you will learn to read these words very quickly, how- 
ever complex they may look on the page. 

But some of these texts may need to be mediated to the participants. For exam- 
ple, they may not match the participants’ skills, confidence or experience and 
therefore prove difficult for them to cope with. Again, the lay-out and design, 
the size of print, the words and sentences used, etc. may all be unfamiliar and 
prove obstacles to the use of these materials. This is where the role of the facili- 
tator as mediator of texts can best be seen. Also, other participants who may 
have more direct experience of such texts or their subject matter may be able to 
help; not all the learning resources of the group lie in the facilitator. 




METHOD: Individual 
or small group activity; 
or demonstrations/ 
micro-teaching 



ACTIVITY 9.7: 



Take any piece of ordinary text and try to work out how it can be useful for 
helping adults to develop their literacy skills. 



0 
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3. Combination of Materials and Methods 

W hat seems to become clear from this is that it would be an advantage if a lit- 
eracy learning group could use different approaches, not just one approach; 
different materials, not just one set of materials; and different methods. One 
role for managers is to help the programs to reduce their dependency on one set 
of materials and methods. 

1. USING MULTIPLE LITERACY MATERIALS 

Using ordinary literacy materials in our literacy learning groups will raise ques- 
tions about how they can be related to the textbook. 



We have noticed above that the difference between the two kinds of texts is that 
the textbook is decontextualized - it is general in nature, it applies to all the 
other learning groups in the area, while the ordinary materials will be more 
contextualized - they will come from the immediate neighborhood and will be 
chosen by the participants and the facilitator, so that every group will have a 
different collection of texts to work on And this raises the issue of the balance 
between these two different kinds of learning materials. 

We have also, seen that some ordinary materials can be collected according to 
the subjects being discussed in the textbook. In this case, the textbook is seen 
as the primary source, and the ordinary texts are seen as ‘supplementary’ materi- 
als. This is one way. 




/-See' 
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But there will be other times when the ordinary materials will form the main 
focus of the learning program rather than the textbook, because of some local 
issue or concern like a flood/drought or an election. The facilitators will need to 
be responsive to the interests of their group, flexible in their approach. And the 
supervisor too can encourage the group to discuss and to learn what they want 
to learn. 



One way to develop a balance between the two kinds of learning texts which 
has been found to be effective in several programs is to create an overlap 
between the two kinds of teaching-learning materials. It will often be useful to 
start with the textbook or the flash cards, with generalised materials and then to 
move increasingly onto ordinary or real texts. But real texts can be added to the 
primer right from the start. As a program in Senegal shows, it is possible to 
“expose the participants to real texts from day one and encourage them to create 
texts. Because they are familiar with the texts’ contents, reading comes more 
easily” (Guttman 1995 pi 4). At first, a small part of each learning session can 
be spent on the participants’ chosen literacy tasks; most of the time will be spent 
on the textbook. But as the learning program goes on, the amount of time spent 
on the textbook decreases and the amount spent on local literacy 
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tasks increases. The diagram which follows shows the changing relationship as 
the group sessions develop. In this way, the participants will be encouraged 
from the start to do their own literacies, and they will carry on with that when 
the more formal learning program has ended. Confidence will be built up slow- 
ly, and a bridge between learning and using will have been created through this 
process. 

FIG. 9.1 OVERLAPPING USE OF DIFFERENT 
LEARNING MATERIALS 




Use of 
textbook exercises 



Use of the participants' own 
literacy tasks and their own 
'real' materials for learning 



Duration of literacy learning programme 



There are of course several problems in using multiple texts in such a learning 
group, which will need to be faced. For example, 

• the facilitator will need to know as early as possible what 
literacies the participants want to learn and why 

• materials relating directly to their interest may not be immediately 
available: such materials may need to be “brought in” 

• support for the facilitator in encouraging the participants to 
collect material to match their interests will need to be given 

There are other issues which the use of multiple texts in adult literacy classes 
raise. 

2. USING MULTIPLE METHODS 

Not only can an adult literacy learning project benefit by using multiple texts 
and multiple literacy tasks; but also every text can be used in many different 
ways. It is not enough to use a text in one way only; the participants need to 
grapple with it in depth. 

We set out here some suggestions for using a text in a number of different ways. 
This is presented in the form of a cycle. It can be applied to a literacy primer 
which concentrates on individual letters, syllables or words; it can also be 
applied to generative words (however produced), and to longer pieces of text, 
whether these are written locally or found texts. 
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For example, a literacy primer can be used in a keyword approach, encouraging 
the participants to discuss the various concepts and their own experience of the 
subject represented by the word (for example, ‘fire’ as burning houses or a for- 
est fire rather than cooking). All such discussions will be rooted in the experi- 
ence of the participants. This can lead on to the whole language approach: 
other already existing texts which use the subject being discussed can be found 
(for example, from the local newspaper) and brought into the group; they can be 
read with the participants and debated. In this way, the participants will see the 
keyword in a context and therefore as given meaning. This can then lead to the 
language experience approach, in which the participants (at first orally and 
later in writing) make up their own texts, using the same words in various ways. 
This can then lead back to the primer, or to a letter/word recognition approach, 
building up new words and using some of these again in the language experi- 
ence or whole language approach. 




This cycle of building up and breaking down, going from letter/word to recog- 
nizing and using the word in a real context, then to writing new contexts for the 
same word, and then to breaking down new words into letters again, can be 
entered at any point. The process can be varied, sometimes starting with indi- 
vidual words, letters and syllables from the primer, sometimes starting from a 
whole piece of text, sometimes starting from the oral contributions of the partic- 
ipants written down (and later their written contributions). This whole active 
process will help the participants with their learning of literacy skills. Multiple 
approaches can be used with any text. It will sometimes be hard work for the 
facilitators - but then helping anyone to learn is normally hard work. They will 
need all the support they can get, from the manager and supervisor and others. 
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The role of the manager: This is the significance of this discussion for 
the manager and supervisor - resourcing the facilitators and participants for 
the work they want to do; supporting the facilitators when the group engages in 
these various activities; helping the facilitators to work out new ways of using 
different texts; encouraging diversity in the learning groups, not uniformity; 
enabling the facilitators to build their own networks with other facilitators and 
other helpers; making sure that the trainers of the facilitators help these facilita- 
tors to be innovative, not rote teachers. As managers, we need to understand 
what is going on in the learning group if we are to resource and support and 
evaluate the program properly. Managers are the facilitators of the facilitators, 
just as the facilitators are the facilitators of the participants. 




METHOD: Group 
discussion 



ACTIVITY 9.8: 



We suggest that you should take one text and work out for yourself how many 
different ways this could be used in an adult literacy learning group. It can be 
a work-based text, an item of real literacy materials, or a primer. Make notes 
here of your discussion. 
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4. Critical Analysis 

S uch a sequence of activities will help the participants not just to leam literacy 
skills but also to develop critical analysis of the texts they use. It is impor- 
tant - if the participants are to become active users of literacy in their own 
contexts - that they should develop such an attitude through their literacy 
learning program. It is not enough to be able to read the newspaper; one also 
needs to be able to distinguish what one is reading and not accept everything as 
true simply because it is in print. 

It has been suggested that - apart from decoding, that is, turning symbols like 
letters into sounds without understanding what the sound means - there are 
three main ways in which one ‘reads’ texts. We can take as an example a sen- 
tence from a primer: ‘The farmer was feeding his chickens’ (accompanied by a 
picture of free-running chickens and a man scattering seed). The first is a liter- 
al reading, simply taking every word at its face value, spelling out each word 
until it makes a sentence without questioning it at all. The second may be 
called an analytical reading: that is, one asks questions about the text. It sounds 
in the above sentence with its past tense as if something else is about to happen. 
What is the context? who was he? etc The third is the critical reading. Why 
should the writer have referred to the farmer as a man when in most regions it is 




French language literacy learning , a suitable text for critical learning. UNESCO/Eric Schwab 
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women who feed the chickens? Why are the chickens portrayed as free-run- 
ning? Who wrote this sentence and why? what was the purpose behind the 
text, the unwritten assumptions? Critical literacy seeks to assess the issues of 
context, ‘voice’ (i.e. who is speaking?), authority and the production of knowl- 
edge in any text. 



Critical analysis can be applied to both a literacy text and to a literacy task. 



a) Critical analysis of a literacy text: while it is impossible to raise all the 
questions which can be asked about any text (this will vary according to the 
text and the context), some of the questions which a group of participants 
can ask are: 

• who produced it? 

• why was it produced? 

• who is it intended for? and what assumptions are made about the users? 

• what kind of language is it in? - both the tongue (i.e. the language: is it the 
normal language of the people it is intended for?) and the register (i.e. is it in 
polite language like a formal document, or is it written in a more vernacular 
usage of language, like an advertisement?) 

• could it be made clearer for this particular group of users? 



As one practitioner writes: 



“Printed handouts, advertisements, signs, bus schedules, employer or union 
flyers and other realia that are part of the students’ everyday environment 
can become texts [for learning]. Students can be invited to bring things to 
class that they need help reading (like traffic tickets). Again, it is important 
to address these materials in a critical context, going beyond literacy com- 
prehension, with questions like ‘Why is this written in language that is so 
difficult to understand..?” (Auerbach 1992 p66) 

The same principle of critical analysis of a text can also be applied to the litera- 
cy primer - for it is a text. Who wrote it? what images does it present? whose 
values predominate? what kind of pictures does it draw? There are examples of 
this kind of work. In Nepal, some groups have discussed the literacy primers to 
see how they show gender-stereotyping. In India, primers again have been 
reviewed to see what kind of development they seek to promote. 
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b) Critical analysis of a literacy task: All urban and rural communities have 
literacy tasks which they are called upon to engage in. The questions to be 
asked in any critical assessment of tasks relate to the kind of power relations 
which are revealed. Who is in charge? who decides? 

We can take as an example the Marriage Registration Form which we cited 
earlier. Treating it as a text only (analytical reading), we can encourage the par- 
ticipants to debate how far it is clear and usable, and whether it serves the pur- 
pose it is intended for (to provide married women with security in their previ- 
ously undocumented marriages). In terms of the literacy task (filling in the form 
and returning it to the government officer), the participants could debate how far 
the text facilitates the task it aims at and who controls the process (critical read- 
ing). The same can be said for newspaper articles: how far are they clear and 
usable to the participants; and who controls the flow of news? 

Critical analysis of literacy is important. For the basic assumption of many texts 
is that the users must adapt themselves to the text, the readers should change 
to be able to cope with the text. But it is possible to encourage the participants 
to challenge that assumption, to suggest that the texts could also be made more 
appropriate to the users. Writing restaurant menus in French in countries like 
England and America may look good, but it is likely that this will drive a 
number of potential customers away (that, of course, may be the intention of the 
writers if they want only a select group of educated persons to eat in their 
restaurant and not the general public). 

Critical analysis is not something which needs to be left until later in the learn- 
ing program. Critical discussion of literacy can start on the first day. It is not 
something which comes after the learning of literacy skills; it is something 
which comes with using any texts, whether they are special or ordinary, whether 
they are found, brought-in or created. Adults will normally have strong views 
about many of the things which will be discussed in the learning group, includ- 
ing the kinds of texts they encounter during their lives. All texts can be used 
uncritically or they can be examined critically: and adult literacy learners can do 
this from the beginning of the learning program - provided the participants want 
to do this and the facilitators can be supported in this activity. It can be done; 
it is being done in some places; and if we are to help the participants to learn 
everyday literacy rather than textbook literacy, it will need to form part of that 
learning process. 
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ACTIVITY 9.8: 




METHOD: Individual 
exercise and report 
back 







Take any text (primer or ordinary) and analyse it critically: try to see how many 
different questions you can ask about it. Add these questions to those listed 
above. 
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Evaluation 

We have now reached the point in our training program where we can see our 
program in action. Before we go any further, it will be helpful if we evaluate what 
we have done so far. 

We have looked at how to resource the program - how to find a location for it, how 
to equip it, whether to raise funds from the participants or local community for it. 

We have looked at how to find the facilitators and how to prepare them and how to 
support them in their work. We have looked at what kind of teaching-learning 
materials we could provide for each of the learning groups. 

We now need to re-examine these questions. What decisions have we come to? 

Are these the most appropriate ones for our own situation? How will we know? 

And we need to look again at how we arrived at these decisions. Did we take them 
alone? Were they imposed on us by senior managers? Did we involve any of the local 
community in making any of these decisions? And why? 



Carry out an evaluation before you move on to the final part of the training program. 



Conclusion 



T he task of teaching literacy skills (dominant and/or local) to adults calls for 
the use of many different kinds of learning materials, not just one kind; and it 
calls for these materials to be used in many different ways. And the texts being 
used need to be examined critically by both the facilitator and the participants. 
This is a hard task for a learning group, and they need the support of the man- 
agers and their staff. 





When choosing our literacy learning materials, we need to ask ourselves: 

How can we help the participants, the facilitators and the members of the 
local support group in our programs to identify the ordinary texts in their 
own social environment? 

How can we encourage the facilitators to use a combination of different 
materials and different learning approaches in their literacy learning 
programs? 

How can we build processes to help the facilitators in this kind of work 

• through training? 

• through support? - 

• through networking? 



How can we help the facilitators and the participants to be more critical of 
the texts they read? 




1 
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Running the Program 

In this third part of the training, we shall examine 

• how we will run the program and monitor its activities, 

• how far the adult literacy learning program can be widened into other 
activities, 

• and what plans we can make for the participants and other stakeholders 
to continue after the end of the program. 

In a five-day training workshop, we envisage that this will occupy approximately 
one day of training sessions (see Appendix A). 



O 
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Managing the Program 

his section will deal with: 

• the structures of managing an adult literacy 
learning program 

• the role of monitoring: especially 

i) the role of the supervisor 

ii) the role of reports (oral and written) 

• building the capacity for problem-solving 



It will outline some general issues relating to 
participatory management, and conclude that 
management is something which needs strengthening. 







T||»agia 


METHOD: It may be 




You may be able to 


possible to bring in some 




interview one or two 


managers of adult litera- 




managers of adult 


cy learning programs to 




literacy learning 


assist with this session 




programs 
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